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INTRODUCTION TO 


FIVE PAPERS ON THE ARCHAIC STAGE 


S. Byers* 


Archaic (ar-ka’ik) udj [Gr. archaikos, old fashione 
I earlier, more prin 
re, nging 1 early conventiona 
the Greek art of the 6th century B« 


HE WORD “archaic” 


ture of New World archaeology with more 


appears in the litera- 


than one usage. In 1910, the existence of three 
levels of human remains was demonstrated in 


the Valley of Mexico. The 


which well-developed ceramics were 


lowest level, in 


included, 


hand-modeled hu 


was characterized by nan 
figurines in contrast to the mold made ones of 
Toltec and Aztec 
the lowest level came to be called “the archaic 
1915). Tozzer (1916: 466), in a 
paper presented at the Pan American Scientific 
Washington, 1915, that the 


horizons. The civilization of 
type” (Boas 


Congress, noted 


terms “tipo de cerro” and “tipo de montana” 
vad also been used, and suggested that “Ar- 
haic’” was a more fitting term. This term was 
also used by Spinden (1915, 1917a, 1917b) and 
given its widest circulation in this sense in con- 


nection with his theory that the Archaic people 
were Nahua stock, that they could be traced 
by handmade figurines and modeled additions 
to ceramic that they 
degree responsible for the spread of agriculture, 


vessels, were in some 
they laid the foundation for higher 
cultures in what is now called Nuclear America. 

The present papers are not concerned with 
the erstwhile “Archaic” of Middle 
assigned to the Formative stage 


America, 

(Willey 
and Phillips 1955: 766), but with an entirely 
different series of cultures in North America of 
a mucn 


now 


Inevitably con- 
between the two usages of the term will 


more primitive order. 
(USIOI 
arise unless proper qualification is made. Note 
that 


usage of the term “archaic” in North 

I expresses his appreciation to Dx uglas 

S. Bye assembling these papers and preparing 
ther publication. ] 


1 haio ncier 1. Belonging to or hav- 
me ish 1 or antiquated. ... 3. Of ob- 
ge, | iced a le to be called primi- 
Webster's New International Dictionar; 
Second Edition, Unabridged. C. & G 
Merriam Co., Springfield, 1953 


American archaeology developed along lines 
that in part parallel its usage in Mesoamerica. 

“Archaic” first appeared in the literature of 
North American archaeology as the designation 
of a particular class of archaeological remains 
when Ritchie (1932a) applied the term to the 
Lamoka influence of Parker 
and Skinner, he believed at that time that the 
Algonkin oc of New York 


divided into successive periods. Skinner (1919, 


site. Under the 


upation could be 
1920) used the word “archaic” as an adjective 
in referring to archaic forms of arrow points 
and archaic styles of Algonkin pottery. Parker 
(1920:48-9) set up three hypothetical Algonkin 
cultural stages on the basis of a jumble of traits 
selected from collected specimens. None of the 
cultural units so ably demonstrated by Ritchie’s 
excavated any out- 
lined by Parker. In a later scheme, Parker (1923) 
divided the Algonkin remains into four cultural 
Under the heading “Periods of Occupa- 
tion” he discussed the “archaic stage” (continu- 
ing Skinner’s usage as a simple adjective) fol- 
lowed by 


sites coincides with stage 


Stages. 


secondary, third, and fourth stages. 
paper Parker that the 
archaic stage will be recognized by an absence 


In this states sites of 
of pottery — this was included in his earliest 
stage in 1920 — and by the presence of quanti- 
ties of netsinkers, choppers formed from natu- 
rally flattened stones, hammerstones, steatite 
vessels, rude tools of cherty flakes, together with 
large and clumsy arrow points or an occasional 


fine spearhead. It is interesting to observe that 


while Ritchie records sinkers and choppers from 
sites in New York which are in his Archaic, 
Parker’s list 
occur on such sites. 


other traits in are said never to 
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y | 
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[The term was first used in capitalized form 
by Ritchie (1932a) when he referred to “Ar- 
chaic,” “Archaic Algonkin,” and “Archaic Al- 
gonkin Period.” This paper was followed almost 
immediately by the report on the Lamoka site 
(1932b) which listed in greater detail the traits 
“the 
arrow- 
He 


Genesex 


distinguished the Archaic: use of 


notched 


whicl 


beveled adz; narrow-bladed, 
point, and the pendant-like antler objects.” 
further noted that other sites in the 
Valley had yielded a similar stone industry, and 
none of these sites produced pottery. In 


the 


that 
1936, in accordance 
the Midwest 


with terminology of 


Taxonomic System (sometimes 
“the McKern 
936: 18) established the 
of Archai 
» Lamoka, comprised of the three components 
n known—Lamoka Lake, Scottsville (Wood- 
chuck Hill), A fourth, 


Classification”) Ritchie 


Archaic 


Algonkin, with one focus, 


pattern on 


Nasis 


and Geneva. Avon, was 


named. 


also known at that time, but is not 
Diagnostic traits included the beveled ad 
chopper; chipped points for javelins, spears, and 
arrows characterized by narrow blades and 
straight or notched stem; and pendant-like arti- 


facts of antler. No other positive diagnostic 
traits could be distinguished at that time, but 
mphasis was placed on the importance of 
‘negat traits, including the absence of evi 
den f horticulture, pottery, steatite, the smok- 


ing pipe, barbed harpoons, objects of native 


Dirast 


of shell, gorget, 


gouge. At 


possibility that 


stone. grooved ax, and 


Ritchie envisaged the other 


rr aspects of the Archaic pattern might 


rk on other pre- 


pnases 


be demonstrated by further w 


and prehorticultural sites. 


$y 1938, Ritchie had identified the Laurentian 
1938. 


uspect, then assigned to the Woodland patter 
sut he made no changes in either positive or 
negativ traits for the Archaic pattern anc 
the Lamoka focus. He stated, however, that 
“Chief typological considerations, 
Lamoka | us appears to be the oldest known 


ultu f the Northeast, and without doubt it 
ni arrayed beside the iurential which it 
nay temporall verlap, as on f the specific 
na si int f the olde compiexes tne 
1 (Ritchie 1938: 108). The Archaic pattern 
ad thus acquired the aura of antiquity t 


which W. H. 


that the 


Sears (1948) has drawn attention. 


It is clear concept of an Archaic pat- 


tern grew very gradually fron rather simple 


al 
beginning in New York. What began as 
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archaic stage of culture became gradually trans 
pattern. At that time 
Archaic period fr 

the second and subsequent periods in New York 


muted into an Archaic 


Ritchie distinguished his 


on the basis of absence of certain classes of art 

facts that were customarily associated with thos 

later divisions, as well as by the presence 

certain forms which were not found in the lat 

periods. This may have been perfectly satis 


factory 1 strictly local 


1a analysis; when 
attempt was made to set up a framework whi 


theoretically could be applied on a continent 


wide basis, the value of the negative trait 


became open to question. 
With the expansion of 


work 


other 


h: ] 
arcnacs 


logical salva 
CWA, PWA, WPA, TVA, ar 
] 


are haeologic a 


under 
agencies, knowledge of 

| | 
relatively 


These are 


pressions of other simple cultur 
began to accumulate. 
work of Webb (1939, 1946, 1950a, 
Webb and Haag (1939, 1940, 1947), Webb a: 
DeJarnette (1942, 1948a, 1948b, 1948c), W 


(1951), Lewis and Kneberg (1947 


f whos 


ind others, some reports have 1 
been published. Material covered by th 


authors is of the familiar K« 


mound Archaic” expressio1 work 
Guernsey (1937) unc naterial si! I 
hat from Kentucky on the Indiana sid t 
Ohio River. Claflin (1931) had previous 
in a mound on Stalling’s Island; as lat 
natior cumulate (Fairbanks 1942 A 
— weet part of ¢ posit 
rial ret 
T 
in i SS 
in 
rn, ait lg 
the present time the llection from that s 
vould probably be classifie s “Archa N 
ut much quest n 1940 tl hesitating 


certain of this classification. Ev 


and Delarnette (1942) ( 
pleted and sent to press the report o1 rick 
1 ) 
wick Basin, in which they summarized the Pick 


Ar nai 
auderdale 


214) 


wick the pattern, wit! 


Indian Kir TOC 


aspect ol 
and 


constituent 


Haag 


(1942: 


Saw hit to issue a word 
warning. He cautioned that much work 1 
mained to be done before it would be safe t 
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and Wilder 
assigned Ward ar Kirk il sit t indi 

Ty ALIS 
rr 


INTRODUC 


jefine accurately traits which could be used in 


jetermining foci, aspects, and phases. 


rned 


the L: 


f 
there 


WY ) 


this same order in the Southeast. 


and “Yuma” in what he 


tr s of these v lers 

t, and phase, are not to be matters of judge 
ither naturall anifest lly substar 
This 1 nors f knowledge 
im in the Nor ase we 
this group lated materials 

tl W. S. Wehbt 

)4 TI } 
ers were not to heed Haag’s admonition, 
n every site in the East that lacked evi- 
f ceramics or horticulture was being 
to “the Archaic.” The rather limited 


within framework of 
ved to be too 


ivailabl« the 


s diagnostic traits 


pri 


for cultural expressions of the South- 


Mississippi Valley. 


phases (McKernian) where there was 


Instead of setting 


do so, authors 


rtainly ample reason to 


1 their material into a veritable Pro- 
bed. Without doubt the absence of 
ind of any tangible evidence of horti- 
from these sites was the factor which 
se who described the material culture 
sites in “the Archaic.” 
H. Sears (1948) drew attention to the 
state of affairs at the time when he 
[his condition arose not only as the 
f the unsystematic addition of new 


a framework that was never designed 
them in the first place, but als 


occasional 


in part 
outbursts of icono- 
Griffin (1946: 40-43, Figs. 


inveighed against current classi- 


result of 
For example, 
t ynly 
which to him seemed fallacious, but 
ympounded confusion by lumping sites 
“the Archaic” “Fol- 


termed “Paleo- 


aced along with 


In 


this effort at clarification 


to further muddy the 


Fortunately 
waters. 
Archaic”’ 


be 


lirected his criticism of “the 


him to 


rmulation that appeared to 
Many of 
valid, 


at 


his comments are com- 
but in part he appears to have 
Ritchie (1944: 319 


he 


ilting windmills. 


makes it clear that still is 


the 


with archaic level (italics are 
n his discussion of the Lamoka focus, 
urentian aspect, and other manifestations 
However, 


an be no doubt that Ritchie (1944: 235- 


made unqualified use of the concept of 


TION 231 
in his discussion of the 
material from New York and adjacent areas. 
Webb and DeJarnette (1942: 319) applied the 
term “Archaic” 
hunting-fishing 


the Archaic pattern 


to the early, semisedentary, 
people whose remains have 
been found in the Southeast. Fairbanks (1942) 
did not place Stalling’s Island and the other 
southeastern sites which he discussed in “the 
Archaic” along with the Lamoka focus and the 
Laurentian but he attention to 
and Kneberg 
did assign their sites to the 


aspect, drew 


similarities Lewis 
(1947) 
Archaic pattern. As Sears has pointed out, the 
specific traits that Ritchie used as diagnostics of 
the New York Archaic were of no value in the 


Southeast. 


In economy. 


definitely 


Some sites, such as Stalling’s Island, 
even yielded primitive forms of pottery. Inclu- 
sion of remains of the latter class invalidated 
the stricture that sites must be nonceramic. 

Sears was restating in more detail, and some- 
emphatically, a condition to which 


Johnson (1937) had drawn attention ten years 


before — it was possible to find a given com- 
plex of stone implements either with or with- 
yut pottery. When a fundamental criterion by 


which the Archaic pattern could be recognized 


lack of pottery, and when other criteria 


was 


h as absence of evidence of horticulture and 


SUC 


indications of age appeared not to carry great 


validity, there was little to distinguish the 
Archaic pattern from the Woodland pattern 
save presence or absence of ceramics. It was 
Sears’ contention that there was still a valid 
connection to be found on the pattern level, 
even though he disposed of all the criteria 


which Ritchie had established, but he felt it im- 
portant that people recognize the fact that the 
classified as Archaic 


ssions of the Woodland continuum, 


sites then were in effect 


only expre 


and to be distinguished from Woodland sites 


Nev ertheless, 


the absenc e 


only by of pottery. 
sites which showed no evidence of horticulture 
and which produced no potsherds were still 
assigned, almost automatically, to “the Archaic.” 

In time, archaeologists began to realize the 
continent-wide distribution of remains of people 
to have been hunters and gatherers 


culture that 


who appear 
possessed of a was more or less 
parallel to that represented in Archaic sites in 
the Southeast. Haag (1942: 221) pointed out 
the similarities between remains of the hunter- 
gatherers of the Southeast and those of Cali- 
(1948) reinforced this obser- 


fornia. Beardsley 


vation with a much larger list of similarities be- 
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tween archaeological remains of central Cali- 
fornia and those of the rest of the continent. 
Kelley (1947a) considered the Balcones phase 


an expre 


‘ssion of “an archaic cultural pattern.” 
In rapid succession a number of papers reported 
remains of cultures of this general character 
rom the Plains (Holder and Wike 1949), Illi- 
icNeish 1948), Louisiana (C. H. Webb 
1948) and the Ozarks (Baerreis 1951). The 


literature is too extensive to be briefed here. 


at the bibliographies published with 


these few titl rapid in- 


s will demonstrate the 


rease in the number of papers in this field. 
By and large most of these papers were con- 
cerned with the reporting of new sites, and 


rt was devoted tT 
re field. Although Webb and 


attempt ft 


vaining an oOver-al 


948a) made an 


into sites along the Tennessee River by arrang- 
ng Archaic and Woodland sites in six sequent 
ti nes, the interest of most writers was 
hief n tl gathering of new information 
N ne yet made an attempt at analysis, colla- 
t tl rdering of the rapidly expanding 
DOK data. 

Few people had yet perceived the possibilit 
tnat vergences among sites and regional varia- 
tions of Archaic cultures might be resolved by 

‘garding the Archaic as a cultural stage, spread 
rcross the continent and modified | nviron- 
ment ynditions to which response was made 

way best suited to meet problems 

f subsistence. 

The confusion became so great that an at- 
tempt was made to hold an Archaic Con- 
ference —a work session at which such prob- 

d be discussed — before the opening 
the meetings of the Society f Americar 


1955. 


Archaeology 


A beginning was made, but the subject 


at Bloomington, Indiana, it 
Was Too 


xtensi to cover in one session. Subsequent 


yndence and discussions among persons 


with hunting-gathering cultures helped 


to clarify the subject. From this beginning, the 


succeeding five papers were developed. 


At a time when geological as well as archae- 


logical structures are crumbling before each 


new sal\ f dates from radiocarbon labora- 


tories, if May appear temerarious fo offer these 


papers. To refrain from presenting them be- 


cause of the possibility that new data will re- 


quire radical revision of theories here expressed 
real 
the 


to smother and conceal a very 
Already 


are beginning to 


would be 


part of American archaeology. 


outlines of a new structure 
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take form. We see that the prehistory of man 
in the New World is far longer than anyone 
would have dreamed 25 years ago. Dimly we 
can see a vista stretching so far into the past 
that it offers an 
of primitive 


opportunity for the growtl 


cultures from the crudest begir 
It appears possible that we shall hay 
New 


time, to 


nings. 
to push the first occupation of the 
back to Early Wisconsin 
period when man, so far as we now know, | 
trick of makit 
stone implements of simple form, 


by man 


learned the use of fire and the 
but had 1 


much along the road towar 


made progress 


conquest of his environment. The Archaic sta 
is but one step in man’s upward climb: 


reached it; others were 


never content t I 
on its road Dase; while s tners t S 
struggled on 
} 
Ty 
( 
( 
5 5 5 5 4 54 
5 SS 
n ( 
f 
T k 
105¢ 
he I \ 
Men Phoe Pr vis 
I pt f he 
San he O. series w [ 
hen h grouy he | R 
s Humble O Refin ( I 
ne 5 TI r 
lates efere S (1954 
Sues giv } 
S. Peano I 


U 
| 

‘ 
De- 
Jarnette (| put order 
Andover, Mass 
April, 195 


THE EASTERN ARCHAIC: 


SOME PROBLEMS AND HYPOTHESES 


DoucLas S. 


an archaeological problem 


ften been compared to the solution 


cold- 


cetective 


rime, differing from the latter in the 
ss of the trail. The “whodunit” 
ogist can 
ormation 
might be 


formed the greater 
‘ial culture rich in objects of 


feathers, ot 


were 


museum 
irchaic sites which, with some notal 


Yer treasure hunters nor 
] 


largely 


1elt 


very unknown unti 


recently, and suffered severe 


nsion of settlements and industry. It 


Sé fact that along the Atlantic seaboar« 


sites Of great importanc nave been 


st while attention turned to greener fields. 


i Ss paper we shall review very Driefly 


the limitations which have affected ar- 
thinking and have 


hindered recog- 
among prehistoric societies, 
continent-wide in scope, such as is 
the Archaic stage. 


Ar- 


particularly 


S d in concept of the 


examine remains oT 
Northeast, 
ng the northern Atlantic slope, and attempt 


proceed to 


iltures in the 


to sort out elements which blended in bewilder- 


the better to understand the 


ts of northeastern Archaic cultures. 


PROBLEMS 


actual information about the archaeologic 


rge parts of the country, particu- 


the Northeast, is based on excavated sta- 
tions spaced hundreds of miles apart. For links 
sites it is necessary to rely on iso- 
Such col- 


lated finds in intermediate regions. 


tions, which often boast a very small number 
f st nens, become keystones in reconstruc- 
ns of prehistory. Willoughby’s Antiquities of 


built on 


Adequate and closely-spaced 
| I 


England Indians was largely 
undations. 
ples are the exception rather than the rule, 


and structures which are not based on such a 


series are decidedly vulnerable, and subject to 
lrerations, often of a radical nature, as new 
formation appears. The Vine Valley aspect, 
s originally proposed, with its loosely-knit 
Middlesex focus, is an example of a structure 
which has been much modified as additional 
formation has been amassed, yet it still re- 
is uNClear 
Another limitation on archaeological pro- 
sses lies in the inherent bias of the investiga- 
tor whicl ines him to judge other archae- 
gical dis ries in terms of his own. This 


is but natural, for we are prone to become 


vrap] ur own problems and frequently 
rate on the premise that our particular area 

st ent ym which parallel cultures origi- 


rate. Only with recent increase in the body of 


lata from excavated sites have archaeologists 
me to see outlines of a forest rather than the 
nediate shrub which confronts them. 
Linking of chronology and stages of culture 


Without doubt the 


us sound when applied to any 


ymmon practice. 


1 


principle w: 
I in the 


example, 


essive steps from Archaic to Woodland 


Mississippi drain- 


to Mississippi have been outlined. In the same 
way, tne Basketmaker-Pueblo sequence can be 
demonstrated in the Anasazi province. How- 

er, chronological-cultural divisions are not 
lways valid away from the specific region in 


rey have been developed. The culture- 


Anasazi 


throughout 


area is by no 
Southwest; 


stage chronology of the 


means applicable the 


y we | 
I nm attemne to fir ut what 
Wal ash, for scraps + ftovers ar 
t possessions of Known primitn | 
s the ind Yaheoar th Ser! 
I and tner gati rers tne Basin, 
| ate 
in nassing that during rhe nfanc 
vce showy collections 0 sais 
] ati 
xcep- nate, 
ms main | 
— 
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chro- 
nolog f the Mississippi drainage most cer- 


This is most evident to 


on the Atlantic slope the culture-stage 


tainly does not apply. 
ne who views the situation from a position on 


shery.” Then one sees that so-called 


tl irginal center. Differentiati f imple- 
ments, of techniques of hunting and gathering, 
al th uspects human activity occur, pos- 


response to differences of environment 


which favor regional diversificatior f fauna 

and flora. As a case in point we note that t 

Arcl nhabitants of Kentucky, Tennessee, 

and Alabama, the collecting of shellfish was of 

pa nportan (oni (1952 354) 

kesman for tl content t t Ar h 

tt Northeast re t xtent 

I S s that what appea 

st n th St Ar sites — 

| k t | uss t se il is 

M , Ellsworth Falls S in Middle 

At Stat —a t I 

s (At the Lamoka site, s S r in the 
nt 


t, 
V \ sn Or sites 
Pas {(_LoDs K | — al 
tions I re | 
St t tion, 1 
S I thes t beel 
; ria se Fart west. 


Was I 
submerg 
i 
t f +h 
py isten nes en ns suggests 
pa h Deol subsisted 
SI S lammalis 
> 1 
t rest (Row i+ 6). At the 
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large proportion of shells of species which live 


| 
on the surface of the flats oysters (Ost 


quahogs (Mercenaria), scallops (Pecten), mu 


sels (Mytilus), and snails (Polinices). It seen 
likely that it was only in later times — perhay 


only shortly prior to the introduc t10N OT potter 


) 


of Point Peninsula style—that the clam (Mya 


a species that must De 


dug from the flats, w: 
extensively exploited to the almost total exc 


sion of other species of mollusk. Relianc 


shellfish for a large part of the food supply 


tinued in New 
The Archaic stage is no more a distinct 


England until historic tim 


precis chrono 


ogical unit with uniforn 


tinent-wide limits than is the period of cont: 


stage | tl beginnin f th 
thes ivances wer! tr 
nitt t North An In part 

it infavora 


I t tnat they cou } ike 9 
u if I The Micn l 1k 
Ss Of cor! nac il naoned t 
when the French arrived, and, with th 
bors to t north, wer xamples 


Kaw thers t t 
it! ti Bas P te | 
tribe t Pacif ‘ Nort \ me 
| sist une t 
tur reakab ssels tter 
tu | 
b , Sis lt traits represent 
< ident ti t | 

cessal ndicat Stage 

ip} t Wi t I 
uitu is iire WOTK ut 
basis lequate set x at 
tne i CKWa 

The | Ist f x 
ultura g. Unless it S 

Ame cans Ww liver t tnis t 
nust ssu a ti tt I 

iS peo} tne Old I 

Anothe tat g 
ing has derived from Del I tnat prin 
tures in the New World originated ft p 
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mary center, possibly with secondarily developed 
subcenters. It has been believed that 
pioneers from Asia crossed the Bering Bridge 
and populated the New World. While we 
iave readily admitted that successive waves of 
could 


long 


people or ideas also 
New give up 


he idea that some pilgrim band of elephant 


penetrate to the 
World, we have been slow to 
junters laid the foundation of aboriginal Amer- 
can culture. Until radiocarbon dates aroused 
is to realization of the antiquity of some of the 
ess specialized cultures, it was commonly be- 
ved that the Early Hunter or paleo-Indian 
stage was a preliminary step along 
American culture, 


nd that it was not until after the great Pleisto- 


necessary 


main road to higher 
ne animals had been exterminated that men 


me hunters of smaller game and collectors 


getable foods and shellfish. Because knowl- 
lge of early inhabitants of the continent rested 
a few widely separated but consistent finds, 
Within 


cent years great numbers of points of general 


hypothesis was readily accepted. 


wis form have been found east of the Missis- 
ippi. A number of camps—Bull Brook, Shoop, 
illiamson, Quad, and Reagen, among others 
— with large numbers of industrial tools, have 
given more information about the general 
wis complex than most of the “kills” in the 


West. The 


vis complex in the East, as opposed to rela- 


numerical preponderance of the 


fewer finds in the West, and to the total 


bsence of such forms from Asia lends some 


substance to the hypothesis that this complex 
iy have been developed in the Southeast. 

this independent invention of skilled flint 

working be granted, it is implicit that it arose 


vase which has so far escaped identifica- 


Quite possibly the people whose culture 
in flint work- 
Levalloiso- Mousterian 


rmed this base possessed skills 
ng of a general late 
der — an industry on the verge of blade mak- 


ng but not yet capable of the fine work of the 


Solutrean craftsmen. Ancestry of the Clovis 
ndustry may lie hidden in some undiscovered 
primitive and generalized hunting-gathering 


base which was the sole cultural endowment 
f early immigrants from Asia. This hypotheti- 
neralized hunting-gathering group could 
ilso have been the source from which Archai 
s developed. 

Measurements of the radiocarbon content 
number of samples have begun to push 


luman occupation of the New World well 
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back toward the beginning of Wisconsin time. 
Fires burned in basin-shaped hearths near 
Lewisville, Texas, more than 37,000 years ago 
(0-235, O-248; Anonymous 1956: 396). Antiq- 
uity of nearly the same order is indicated for 
remains of a fire near Tule Springs, Nevada, 
where charcoal more than 27,800 years old 
(C-914) has been found under circumstances 
that suggested to the finders the use of fires 
for roasting animals of presently extinct species 
which were butchered nearby (Harrington 1934, 
1956). Other finds of a similar order of antiq- 
uity have been reported from western states, 
but all must be viewed with caution until one 
establish 
bility for 
exclusion of 


can human 


phenomena to the 


unquestioned responsi- 
total 


It has not always 


( ybserv ed 
natural events. 
been possible to do this. Redeposition of fossils, 
xccur in such a 
that purely fortuitous association results. 


of artifacts, or of charcoal can 
way 
If these ages are unquestionably associated with 
human activity, they place man in the New 
World so long ago that he had time to spread 
continent 


across the before the maximum of 


the Wisconsin glaciation and to develop cul- 
1] 


tures fO all 


separated 


widely 
Since that first immigration, 
brought to the New 
World as men possessed of the ability have 
seen fit to cross the Bering Bridge or Strait. 

The Bull Brook (Byers 1954), Shoop (Witt- 
hoft 1952), Williamson (McCary 1951), and 


Reagan (Ritchie 1955) sites are believed, solely 


intents autochthonous in 


regions. 


new ideas have been 


on typological grounds, to be the oldest in the 


Northeast now known. However, there is 


lass of material, never yet adequately 


excavated or reported, that is represented by 


deeply weathered and patinated spears or knives 
which are occasionally found in surface collec- 


tions and rarely in the ground. On the few occa- 


sions when such implements have been un- 


covered by commerical operations or by col- 


lectors, they to have come from such 


appear 


depth as to indicate considerable antiquity. 


Conceivably these may represent some as yet 


unidentified proto-Archaic, lacking implements 


made by grinding, but with chipped imple- 
ments that differ from those of the Specialized 
Lithic of Fluted Point tradition. [Radiocarbon 
dates from Bull Brook are in press, Byers, 1959, 
Amer. AnTia., Vol. 24, No. 4 — Eprror. | 
Cultures of Archaic stage are in general dis- 
Unspecialized 
1956) 


industries of 
Lithic 


tinguished 
Lithic 


from 


and Specialized (Johnson 
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nents not only of flat-bottomed, straight-sided 
nes stone vessels, but of roughly hemispherical or 
| ones as well. One sherd includes a lug 
undle (Cross 1956, Pl. 28 b, 11) but its shape 
ers from that of lugs on hemispherical to 
wls (Cross 1941, Pl. 5 a). The hemi- 


1€ to oval vessel with projecting flat lugs 
fi | yy prove to be a northern form, but its dis- 
laine | tribution is very wide; even mud and bark 
res ) Basketmaker III vessels (Morris 1927: 150, Figs. 
: , 6 b) seem to reflect this stone prototype. 

t Basically, the form comes close to being the 
tag nplest one with handles, so that similarities 
Type | er such great distance may be only coinci- 
t t Flat-bottomed, straight-sided vessels of 


ne widely distributed, both in time and 
space in North America. 


It is idle speculation 
sen to wonder whether straight-sided vessels were 
s of tborated from the more widespread hemi- 


people who had been 
sing bark buckets or splint baskets. 


) 


pherical to oval 


ennsylvania, straight-sided stone vessels 


associated with Susquehanna broad spears, 


‘. nd distributed along with other objects of this 
mplex from Chesapeake Bay to the head- 

ters of the Susquehanna (Witthoft 1953). 

pre | Sources of steatite in the District of Columbia 
Virginia have been described by Holmes 


(1894), and others, while Cro- 


identifies 


1890), Fowke 


| zier (1939) extensive quarries at 


Pennsy|l 
This general 


tes Christiana, Lancaster County, vania, 
Maryland. 


focal point 


(onowingo, 
have been a or de- 


pears to 


nt of Late Coastal Archaic. The distri- 


e je It f steatite from these quarries, and of 
rgia.} implements made from rocks obtained in east- 
rT rm Pennsylvania, indicates a wide trade by late 
We Arcl people (Kier 1952). 
6- If we now shift our attention northward, 
king ve discover that stemmed and side-notched 
| points, semilunar knives, steatite vessels, grooved 
repre ixes, drills, and bannerstones are also charac- 


Long Island and southern New Eng- 


here they have been found separately 


ess r in various combinations at a number of sites 
Witt C. S. Smith, 1950; Latham 1953; Patterson 
1955; Sargent 1952; Glynn 1953; W. S. Fowler 

zht t 1951; Robbins 1943; Johnson and Raup 1947). 
c With them are also found trianguloid projec- 
Eng} tile points. Side-notched points of early hori- 
wise,} zons usually exhibit broad, shallow notches, 
. ind those from Long Island with concave bases 
Att ire t “fishtailed” forms characteristic of 
Irag Or sites. Some side-notched forms closely 
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approximate the “Lamoka” point. Perhaps we 
can interpret Lamoka chipped implements as 
a reflection of a very early industry spread 
along the piedmont and coast. Points with 
tapering stem, called “lozenge-shaped” by some 
writers (Fig. 1 K, 7), are widely distributed 
along the coast and points with bifurcated bases 
(Fig. 1 G, 6) appear as Al- 


though it is such objects as 


minority forms. 
tempting to see 
expressions of one complex, it must be empha- 
sized that the evidence is only circumstantial 
indirect, and that no extensive “closed” 


site has been excavated at which this complex 


and 


occurs. Furthermore, persistence into late times 
of fi stone tools characteristic of early 
a common phenomenen in north- 


] 
eastern arcnaeology. 


rms of 


horizons is 


Latham (1953) reports broad-bladed spears, 


ncluding Pennsylvania association 
Further- 


reports taking a low, elongate pottery 


types, in 


with steatite vessels at Orient sites. 
more, he 


vessel with a lug at each end from the fill of an 
Orient burial pit at Jamesport, Long Island. 
This vessel 


it brings to mind straight-sided, flat-bottomed 


was not tempered with steatite, but 


steatite-tempered vessels with lugs, which occur 


in Pennsylvania. Such rather nebulous evi- 
dence gives an impression of coastwise distribu- 
tion of certain material traits from a center in 
the general area of Chesapeake Bay, northward 
t least as far as Long Island and southern or 
central New England. 


We may postulate a Late Coastal Archaic 
he basis of association of certain forms of 
grooved axes, and 
bannerstones, in New England and the Middle 


Early 


steatite \ essels, 


horizons of this postu- 


rchaic are characterized by 

oppers; grooved axes which in the earliest 
‘ms are chipped but not polished; and by 
large lanceolate and trianguloid points with 


bases modified for hafting by removal of corners 


to produce tapering or straight stems, by re- 
moval of shallow side notches, or by retouching 
the sides of the base only enough to produce 


Later horizons 
are characterized by introduction of the spear- 


barbs above a rather broad stem. 


thrower with several forms of weight, and termi- 


nal phases, by the use of steatite’ vessels, and 


some forms of cord-impressed pottery. 

Evidence confirming this relationship was 
12- 
At the Stony Brook 


on Long Island, Ritchie discovered debris 


brought forward by Ritchie (Ritchie 1957: 


13; Guthe 1957: 331-2). 


Site, 
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Orient character above a level in 


f general 

which there were side-notched, corner-removed, 
This 
with the Laurentian tradition (italics 


New York. At the Wading 


Lamoka-like points found 


and stemmed points. lower level he 


mine interior 


River site, were in 


association with chopper, celt, and notched 
bannerstone. Orient people used not only “‘fish- 
tail” points (side-notched, with concave base) 
ind steatite vessels, but also grooved axes, 
xouges, two-holed gorgets, and at least two 


vf Orient appears to be an 


brought 


bannerstones. 


rorms 


wth of Coastal Archaic, about 


by the introduction of new ideas, perhaps from 


the interior of New York. 

In southern New England, two or more hori- 
Ns are represented by sites dug by Bullen 
(1949 Moffett (1946, 195la, 1951b), and 
th summarized by Bullen (1948). The small 
E. D. Pr site, near East Killingly, also may 
have been stratified. In 1936, when the site 
wi ug, there was no evidence that the land 
had e\ been under cultivation. It lay below 
the s i highwater of a small mill reservoir; 
the up} part of the loam had been disturbed 
by flood The small collection from this site 
is now at the R. S. Peabody Foundation (Byers 
1958). Implements from the loam and a poorly- 
defin yne termed “base of loam” or “junc- 
tion” ar f quartz, quartzite and green shale, 
and include stemmed points, quartz “turtle- 
backs,” small scrapers, and knives of various 
fort ind state of preservation (Fig. 2 I-11, 17- 
19). The shale points are identical with some 
f similar material found at a site near Perry- 
ville, RI Island, from which no pottery was 
recovered. They were associated with stemmed 
points, including two of a quartzite similar to 
that Moosup, Connecticut, a pestle, and a 
semilunar knife with gouged-out holes. The 


knife and pestle mark the Perryville 


site as Late Archaic, and thus establish a some- 


what tenuous cultural peg on which to hang 
the upper part of the E. D. Prey site. 
Implements from the underlying till at E. D. 
-rey (Fig. 2 12-16, 20-25) are, with one excep- 
tion quartzite which looks much like the 
utcroy Moosup. They include a small, 
lanceolate point with a straight, thinned base 
(Fig. 2 12); fragments of two points, one of 
which is stemmed; nine subrectangular to ovoid 
knives scrapers; five miscellaneous worked 
pieces, and a flake of fine-grained cherty stone 
(Fig. 2 25). It is possible that the quartzite 
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implements from the “junction” belong with 
implements from the till, and that apparent dif- 
ference in their situation is due to processes in- 
volved in formation of the soil profile. 

The Charles Tyler site, in Moosup, Con- 
necticut, dug by G. D. Pope (1952), is located 
to the of quartzite referred t 

The Tyler site had formerly been under 
cultivation. 


close outcrop 
abov 
Pope found potsherds and many 
forms analogous to, if not identical with, the 
forms from E. D. Prey as well as many that 
were not found at the latter place. He observed 


Although the E. D, 


Prey site seems to have been stratified, it is not 


no signs of stratification. 


possible to be too dogmatic about it in view of 
the size of the sample, nor is it possible to dis 
miss the Tyler site as completely mixed. 
Griffin (1946: 42) has compared E. D. Pre; 
to Greenman’s George Lake material (Green- 
man and Stanley 1943), but it appears to me 
that some of the quartzite specimens bear a 
closer resemblance to certain implements in 
the DeTurk complex described by Witthoft 
1956). There are also resemblances 
to some of the pieces from the Kelley phase at 
Ellsworth Falls, described below. It seems t 
me that these three — DeTurk, E. D. Prey | 
and the Kelley phase — are expressions of an 


(Johnson 


extremely primitive stage of culture. It is quite 
possible that the stone-working technique usec 
to manufacture these implements survived unti 
ntil some other 
means of assessing the age of E. D. Prey I car 


comparatively recent times. | 


be found, it seems unwise to impute any chron- 
ological position to it, in spite of the apparent 
stratigraphy. Without a larger collection, it is 
difficult to do more than hazard a guess that it 
be the ot of 
tremely Early Archaic character, perhaps bor- 
dering on Unspecialized Lithic. 

Evidence from the sites dug by Bullen, Mof- 


may remains an occupation ex- 


Bullen 
(1948) argues for the priority of large corner- 


fett, and others, and discussed by 


removed side-notched points, “eared” 
trianguloid forms with barbs produced 


carefully and 


points, 
points 


retouching the basal edges 


by 


stemmed points, but it must be noted that some 


of these forms persist after small forms are 


developed and pottery is introduced. The dif- 
ference in size between quartz points and larger 
corner-removed, side-notched, corner-notched, 
eared and stemmed forms made of other ma- 
be a function of the size of the 


terials may 


pebbles from which quartz implements were 


| 


, 1959 
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made. Moffett’s (1951b) Holden site had a dis- 
tinct preceramic level which appears in some 
ways to be related to an unpublished collec- 
tion from the Freeman-Paine site made by the 
late Howard Torrey and now in the R. S. Pea- 
body The Freeman-Paine site, in 
turn, is completely preceramic and the collec- 


Foundation. 


tion displays some as yet unevaluated similari- 
ties to the Moorehead complex of Maine (Rowe 
1940), as well as to material from late Archaic 
sites in southern New England and Long Island. 
Moffett (195la) found the 
Holden the Rose site either in the 
lower part of the ceramic horizon or the upper- 
the preceramic. Two forms of 
bannerstones, notched and ovoid, as in the case 


steatite sherds at 
site and 


most part of 
of Orient, are also reported, but their strati- 
graphic position is not clear. 

Weights for 
bipennate forms, are reported from the Ford 
1946); bipennate forms were 
Nunkatusset (Engstrom 1951) 
collections in the Bronson Museum, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, many that are not 
cultural context. 
common 


spearthrowers, of ovoid and 


site (Robbins 
found at and 
contain 


definitely assigned to any 
While the ovoid form appears to be 
in New England and immediately surrounding 
areas, the bipennate forms are reminiscent of 
specimens found in the Southeast and Middle 
Atlantic Both are found in 
the Moorehead complex (Rowe 1940) or Maine 
Cemetery complex (B. L. Smith 1948, Fig. 23). 


There is no definite evidence to guide place- 


States. graves of 


ment of these traits in a chronological scheme. 


Stemmed or side-notched points occur with 
other forms at four submerged sites — Stewart’s 
Island (Robbins 1943), Grannis Island (Sargent 
1952), Pilot’s Point (Glynn 
Island (Johnson and Raup 1947). At Stewart’s 
Island and Grannis Island they are associated 


with 


1953) and Grassy 


fragments of steatite vessels; at Grannis 


Island, with sherds of Vinette Interior Cord- 
marked vessels as well. Failure to find pot- 
sherds at Grassy Island and Stewart’s Island 
may be due to chance or to destruction of the 
sherds rather than to absence of pottery from 
the cultural inventory of the inhabitants. Stea- 

1] 
tite sherds were found at Nunkatusset as well 


New 
Cord-marked in 


as at other sites in southern England. 


Vinette Interior association 


with steatite at Grannis Island seems to mark 
] 


these sites as Late Archaic in cultural status. 


I here envisage Coastal Archaic as material 


evidence of a stream of cultural influences flow- 
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ing along the Atlantic slope from earliest times, 
That this stream continued in later times is evi- 
dent from the marked similarities to be noted 
not only among the social organization of the 
tribes of southern New England and those of 
tidewater Virginia, for example, but also i1 


such details of material culture as cloaks of 
turkey feathers which are known from south- 
eastern Massachusetts as well as coastal Vir 


1939: 182-4), 


on 


ginia and Carolina (Flannery 


Because of limitations archaeologica 
knowledge brought about by destruction of per- 
ishable things we are forced to base our recon- 
structions on only a scant fraction of a complete 
Therefore my has ¢ 


connotation which is somewhat different fron 


inventory. term “basic” 
that of the same word when used in describing 
kit.” A “basic kit” is something 

which one builds more elaborate outfits by the 


a “basic 


addition of accessories. My “basic” Coastal Ar- 
chaic kit is “basic”’ only insofar as it presents it 
imperishable materials a common denominat 
of stemmed, side-notched, and corner-removec 
knives to which 


added the following elements: 


projectile points or may b 
semilunar knives 
based on retouched spalls in earlier times 

polished all over where suitable materials wer 


available, with gouged-out hi 


les in older p 


ished forms, and one-piece comb back in mor 
recent ones; steatite vessels in Late Coastal hori- 
zons; choppers, in Early Coastal, probably con- 
tinuing into Late Coastal; grooved axes in bot! 

Early and Late horizons work south- 
after the 


reaching as far as New Jersey); simple forms 


(gouges 


ward introduction ot grooved axes, 


grinding implements such as slab mortars and 


mullers, succeeded by 


with 


pestles, probably usec 


wooden mortars; and bannerstones 
various forms, probably in Late Coastal. The 
diversity of form afforded by bannerstones pro- 
the 
which this artifact reached New England. 
The Boylston Street Fishweir (Johnson an 
1942, 1949), built of stakes sharpene 


assumed 


vides testimony to diversity of ways b\ 


others 


with blunt instruments that are 


have been stone 


that 


axes, attests to a society § 
work 


The 


secured during construction of 


could be directed and 


organized 


coordinated. itself has beer 


Stakes 
foundations for the I.B.M. Building, in August 


weir now 


dated. 


and September, 1957, have been assayed through 


the courtesy of the Humble Oil Company. 
These place the structure as follows: O-474, 
2550 B.c. + 130 years; O-475, 2500 B. 13 
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years (letter of March 19, 1958, to Frederick 
Johnson). 

Small points of quartz and other stones ap- 
pear in preceramic horizons in New England 
and survive well horizons; they 
cur only in ceramic horizons in Virginia, and 
there chiefly in triangular shapes. It is possible 


into ceramic 


to interpret this apparent disparity of time as a 
factor of lag in the northward spread of pottery 
rather than as a lag in the southward spread of 
these small trianguloid points from a supposed 
center among Dorset Eskimo as Bullen (1951) 
On the other hand, Holland (1959) 
ntroduces evidence to show that small triangu- 


suggests 


id points, often of quartz, together with pot- 
tery, came into northwestern Virginia from the 
southwestward. 


smal] 


I am not aware of the finding 
trianguloid significant 
quantity between Dorset sites and central New 


England — certainly none have been identified 


points 1n any 


long the coast of Maine or in adjacent por- 
tions of the Maritime Provinces where we are 


beginning to have fair knowledge of the ar- 


chaeologic column. The significance of these 


two apparently inconsistent occurrences is not 


illy understood. 
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That there was some extension of southern 
influences into northern New England and the 
Maritime Provinces is shown by the occurrence 
of at least two forms of bannerstones in Maine 


(B. L. Smith 1948, Fig. 23), and the grooved 
ax in Nova Scotia (Nova Scotia Museum of 
Science Collection), New Brunswick (New 


Brunswick Museum Collection), as well as in 
Maine. 


trated 


The grooved ax may not have pene- 
so far east until local cultures had come 
influences from areas to the south and 
west in which 
approached. In 
ample was 


unde! 
levels had been 
fragmentary ex- 
found in the upper part of the 
Nevin shellheap, and several, taken by Cushing 
shellheaps along Egge- 
noggin Reach are now in the U. S. National 
Museum (Moorehead 1922, Fig. 122). A grooved 
ax from the Godfrey Collection is regarded by 
B. L. Smith with suspicion, and one from 
“Orland” in the Marks Collection (R. S. Pea- 
body Foundation, No. 51200) may have gotten 
into that collection None 
can be assigned to the unit termed 
Moorehead complex by Rowe (1940: 150) or 
Maine Cemetery complex by B. L. Smith (1948). 


Preformative 
Maine, one 


from pottery-bearing 


by various means. 
surely 
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The Moorehead complex is best defined by 
Moorehead himself (1916; 1922: 149), but his 
term “Red Paint People” is unacceptable for 
several reasons. It is probably the most widely 
known and at the same time most striking 
expression of Archaic culture in the Northeast. 
Careful excavations carried out by Willoughby 
seem to be the exception, rather than the rule, 
for collections were gathered by any method, 
even to the legendary plowing of the Emerson 
cemetery by Hannibal Hamlin. The fact re- 
mains that until 1936 the dwelling places of the 
people who buried their dead with red ochre 
were never excavated. Largely because of pre- 
conceived ideas of what should and should not 
be found, a number of promising village sites 
were passed over. In 
merly mysterious people have begun to fit into 
their proper place in the Northeast. Sites at 
Ellsworth Falls have been instrumental in ac- 
complishing this feat. 


recent years these for- 


The Ellsworth Falls Sequence 


Ellsworth Falls is a small community on the 
Union River in Maine — a suburb of Ellsworth, 
situated where the river begins its descent into 


Along the 


river bank, particularly near the falls and pools, 


a gorge that extends to tidewater. 


there once were camps of Indians who came 
each year for runs of fish. A power dam at 
the lower end of the gorge has flooded several 
of these sites; saw-mill dams at the head of the 
gorge flooded the upper rips and submerged 
two sites, Wasp Island on the west, and Smith 
Farm on the east side of the river, just at the 
head of the quickwater. The last mill dam is 
gone, and the sites lie exposed. The height of 
water is now controlled by gates in the dam 
about two miles upstream. 

The sites on Wasp Island and at the Smith 
Farm excavated jointly by the Robert 
Abbe Museum and the R. S. Peabody Founda- 
tion from 1947 to 1950. W. S. Hadlock exca- 
vated part of the Smith Farm site in 1946. 


were 


Four levels of occupation were exposed, but 
all are not present throughout the sites, and if 
Occupation 1, the lowest, is present on Wasp 
Island, it may never be reached until the water 
is allowed to drop to its natural level. Through 
a process of silting that is not now understand- 
able, these two sites were buried; a subsequent 
cycle of down-cutting lowered the river bed 
well below the sites before modern interference 
altered the water level. Wasp Island, lying on 
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the inside of a bend, was subject to action by 
I differed that 
Smith Farm, on the outer curve. 


1e ~river which from affecting 


Occupation 4, 
pottery-bearing strata in which 


The topmost level, termed 


‘ri } 
omprises tne 


fragments of vessels of Point Peninsula and 
later styles are found. This is equivalent to 


the Asticou of Rowe (1940). Occupations 2-4 
ire stages along the continuum of 


ture New f 


that 


rms appear, and old ones 


there is no abrupt break at 
on. Occupation 3 is terminated by 


introduction of Vinette I pottery, and may be 


accepted as an expression of Late Boreal Ar- 
hai It forms the foundation on which later 


1400 BA 
This horizon 


ltures are based. The date of 
400 years (M-90) belongs here. 


is characterized by 


On u 


the use of percussion and 


pressure flaking in making chipped implements, 
and | chipping and pecking followed by 
polishing, in some cases over the entire surface, 
f edged tools. Implements (Fig. 3) 
include stemmed and side-notched projectiles; 


a few “thumbnail” scrapers and fewer keeled 


scrapers; gouge and adz of forms typical of those 


in graves of the Moorehead complex; plum- 


bannerstones. The pendant 


ovoid 


(Fig. 3 9) appears to have come from this level. 


It was found in a root channel close to the 
dept f implements of Occupatior style. 
The sn bear effigy (Fig. 3 16) was not found 
situ. It may belong with either Occupation 3 
Occupation 2. There can be no doubt about 


con! rions Detween 
Moorehead striking parallels 
occur (Fig Occupa- 
equates with Rowe’s (1940) Waukeag. 
Occupation 


Occupation 3 and the 


complex since 


) | 97 


3 24 and 25, 26 and 27). 


2 is poorly distinguished from 


Occupation 3, but there are number of sig- 
nifica characteristics. I know of no other 
site where the sum total of these objects, typical 
f Occupation 2, has been found. Chipped 
implements are by no means common. They 
are percussion flaked, and those shown in Figure 
4 1-6 are a large proportion of the total. 


Fragments of stone rods (Fig. 4 17-19) recall 
lustrated by Willoughby (1935, Fig. 45), 
Wintemberg (1943, Pl. 25 D 10), 


those 


and B. L. 


Smith (1948, Fig. 21 a). That shown in Figure 
4 20 appears to be a nearly unaltered pebble 


have been raw material for such a 


rod, while Figure 4 17 appears to be a fragment 


of one pecked out before polishing. 


Polished | slate are of simple forms 


spears 


ANTIQUITY [ XXIV, 3, 1959 
(Fig. ¢ 9-11). Those shown in Figure 4 9 and 
10 call to mind one illustrated by Parker (1920, 
Pl. 18 2) but are not identical with any illus 
Moorehead (1922, Fig. 57) or Wil 
(1935, Fig. 33). They may have beer 
a blank (Fig. 4 12) chipped an 
then rubbed down 
sandstone whetstones (Fig. 4 13-16). 
The chipped adz, polished only on the bit 
(Fig. 4 26) only 


found at this level. Adzes appear to have beer 


trated by 
loughby 
made from 


pecked to size and wit! 


was the specimen of its 


made most commonly from pebbles that were 
pecked without greatly altering the shape and 
polished along the bit only (Fig. 4 31-33) 
rock that 
chipped, but were primarily bit-polished 
4 35). The 


shallow groove and a ridge along the back, and 


have beer 
( Fig 


nas 


trom fragments of may 


adz shown in Figure 4 36 


is pecked from very soft rock; it, too, shaws 


polish only along the bit. The battered frag 


ment of gouge shown in Figure 4 34, was closel) 
associated with Figure 4 32 and 
externally 


and shows 


Plummets may be attributed to this leve 
those shown (Fig. 4 21, 22) came 


from a 


tion that makes this assignment very probable 
end-notched 


stones (Fig. 4 23-25, 27 


Several pebbles, possibly b 

), serve as a guide to the 
position of others exposed by the river. On the 
other hand, three or four found by Moorehea 


Mason’s 


may indicate survival of these implements int 


near cemetery and labeled “strays 


Occupation 3, although such a find is 


no cer 
tain guide to stratigraphic position. 


Among 
level are large scrapers, consisting of spalls witl 


no retouch, but with worn edges. 


date of ZUUY Bu years 


probably 


applied to the 


tion but the pit from which the samp 


taken may have originated at a level c 


with earliest Occupation 3. 


difference between them at this point, the cul- 
f 2005 publishe H 

k (1955 Hadlock a I 

t sult 1954 vears (tl le \ 
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THE 


listinction is of no great importance. At 


when the notes cited in the footnote 

published, Occupation 1 had not been dis- 
nguished from Occupation 2, and for this 
reason the material about to be described was 


t separated from the horizons with polished 


Occupation 1, here designated the Kelley 
se, was present only at Smith Farm. It was 
leepest and oldest evidence of occupation 


ound, and it occurred a foot and more 


sample dated as M-89. It has not 


The 


nted by implements that are 


Kelley phase (Fig. 5) is 
percussion 
flaked, possibly by striking the implement on 

Several kinds 
st common being a porphyritic felsite like 
Mount 


Kineo. 


n central Maine, and 


of rock were used, the 
Several exposures are 
boulders and 
> common in the drift. 
be a pebble industry. 
ge, but we have a number 
nplements and many primary chips, none 
of modification. 

arge leaf-shaped knife (Fig. 


is the only biface chipped 


sign 
5 9), attri- 

eve 
nt from the Kelley phase excepting the 
“sinuous-edged knives” described below. 
nothing so 


Their 
o 


removing 


rge and heavy implements suggest 
versized scrapers (Fig. 5 1-5). 
il surface may be formed by 
original pebble. The dorsal sur- 
retain some of the cortex of the pebble. 
MI ge is formed across the front by removing 
ventral The 

These 
implements 
Topanga culture of Cali- 
mia and “Desert cultures” 


ikes by blows from the surface. 


off by a series of blows. 


scrapers parallel in many ways 
ted with the 


of the Southwest, 


were they found there they would be 
cepted as “pulper planes.” Another class of 
nplement (Fig. 5 10-13) is a core which 


is been shaped by percussion, with an edge 


striking chips alternately from each 
This class also has its parallel in “ 


sinuous- 
One or 


a coarse retouching along one 


dged knives” of “Desert cultures.” 
two flakes have 


ige, as if to make scrapers (Fig. 5 6). Unre- 
1 spalls, possibly knives or scrapers, show 
(Fig. 5 16, 22). 


wear along one edge Battered 


nds of otherwise unretouched pebbles (Fig. 5 

23) betray their use as hammers, or per- 

taps anvils in the cases of the larger ones. 
Although some from 


pieces in collections 
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Quebec (Rogers and Rogers 1948, 1950; John- 
son 1948) exhibit similarities to certain pieces 
from the Kelley phase, the over-all complexion 
of the Kelley phase differs in several respects 


from anything else from the Northeast that 
has been reported. Large implements resemble 
most closely core scrapers of the Topanga cul- 


ture (Treganza and Malamud 1950), and some 
f the Cochise specimens, particularly those of 
the Chiricahua stage (Sayles and Antevs 1941: 
18, 19, Pl. 10). 


els to the 


I have not been able to find 
large scrapers and “sinuous- 
edged knives” outside the Topanga and Desert 
cultures and those related to them. 

Since grinding was not employed as a tech- 


for forming tools, the Kelley phase should 


nique 
] 

not propert\ Archaic stage. 

it appears to belong with the Unspe- 


cialized Lithic. be the remains of 


y be assigned to the 


Instead 


It appears to 


yne of the older occupations in the Northeast, 
but its temporal position is unknown. 


t 

The sequence at Ellsworth Falls enables us 
rmulate a hypothetical scheme of culture 
stages for northern New England and the Mari- 


-ovinces. We are not 


with people of Specialized 


concerned 
Lithic of Fluted 


Point tradition (Ritchie 1953; Byers 1954, 1955). 


here 


Reagan site 
1953, Fig. 89 14) which bear polished 
abraded imitati 


Only two talc pendants from the 


yns of fluted faces give any 
ever 
We 


Specialized 


little-known people 
stone-grinding techniques. 
have come to accept 
of Fluted Point 


Northeast, but until we can 


people of 
tradition as the earliest 
means of dating them, we must also 
have been back- 
king a refuge area. 


they could easily 
ward barbarians se¢ 

In the Kelley phase, possibly next oldest, pos- 
‘r, we see no indication of weapons of 
(Fig. 5). 


1 1 1 
re ied neavily 


Presumably these people 


n perishable weap 1 im 
m perisnadie Weapons and im- 


plements of bone and wood, in which case it is 


evident that only the primary tools of stone 


have survived. Because of the unique position 
} 


f this collection in the Northeast, it is impossi- 
ble to assess the status of a group whose re- 


come closer to qualifying as Unspecial- 


mains 
ized Lithic 


other peop 


(Johnson 1956) than do those of any 
It is possible that 
f Unspecialized Lithic cultures will 
distributed in the East. We 


shall have to consider George Lake (Greenman 
Stanley 1943), (Lee 1954, 


le in the area. 


remains 
be found widely 


und Sheguiandah 


ted 
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1955, 1957) and some of the sites reported by 
Rogers and Rogers (1948, 1950) for inclusion 
in this stage. The DeTurk complex, and others 
discussed by Witthoft but not yet published, 
may perhaps be included also. E. D. Prey | 
appears to preserve vestiges of the chipping 
technique, but presence of projectiles argues for 
placement of this site in Early Archaic. DeTurk 
and similar complexes in Pennsylvania, E. D. 
Prey, the Kelley phase, George Lake, and possi- 
bly Sheguiandah probably fall in an ill-defined 
“shadow zone” bridging the gap between Un- 
Lithic and Early Archaic. While 


the Kelley phase appears to fall closer to Un- 


specialized 


specialized Lithic, DeTurk perhaps belongs mid- 
way, and E. D. Prey on the Archaic side of the 
zone. Nothing has been found which would 
suggest any contact between people of a Spe- 
alized Lithic stage, and the authors of the 
Kelley phase. On the other hand, some of the 
arger and coarser chipped implements from 
sites of an Archaic or more advanced horizon 
show certain similarities to some artifacts of 
the Kelley phase. 

Early Boreal Archaic is represented by Occu- 
Ellsworth Falls (Fig. 4). In this 
yypothetical stage, hafted and swung imple- 


pation 2 at 


ments such as adz and youge are usually made 
blanks chipped into 
shape; both preliminary forms are then pecked 


from pebbles or from 
as need dictates, while the edge is finished by 
polishing. Some pieces are chipped and then 
polished without resort to intermediate peck- 
ng. Piercing and cutting weapons include pol- 
shed spears (Fig. 4 9,10) and chipped stemmed 
r side-notched implements of such size as to 
suggest that they were used on thrusting weap- 
ns or javelins. It may be inferred that a large 
proportion of tools was made from bone. Longi- 
tudinally grooved or end-notched pebbles may 
represent weights for the bolas, although they 
unlike the Patagonian bolas stone 
Parker (1922, Pl. 10 1). The 
purpose of stone rods which occur in this hori- 
zon and probably in Late Boreal Archaic, 


las never been adequately explained. 


are quite 


illustrated by 


also, 
They 
suggest the “slate pencils” of the Early horizon 
in central California but are somewhat heavier 
(Heizer 1949: 23, Fig. 15). 
found in both Early and Late horizons. They, 
too, have their parallels in California (Heizer 


Plummets are also 


1949: 18, Fig. 9 h), as well as elsewhere in east- 
ern North America. 
Our hypothetical Late Boreal Archaic (Fig. 
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3) carries on techniques in vogue in Early 
Boreal Archaic. Chipped implements, which 
are more numerous in this horizon, were shaped 
by preliminary percussion, and finished by 
either indirect or carefully controlled percus- 
sion. A few thumbnail scrapers and larger 
keeled scrapers appear here. Drills or perfora- 
tors with expanded and side-notched base are 
known also. Larger chipped implements in- 
clude a series of knives with excurvate bases 
that show only the faintest trace of shouldering 
at each edge, with a delicate sharp point on the 
shoulder. There are also points with stems of a 
variety of shapes, including the side-notched, 
although the parallel-sided rectangular stem is 
the most numerous (Fig. 3 1, 2). The last- 
named may have reached this area as arma- 
ment for javelins hurled with spearthrowers 
weighted with bannerstones. 

It is probable that Maine and the Maritime 
Provinces came under rather strong influences 
from peoples of Late Archaic horizons living 
to the south and west, for we find not only 
bannerstones in at least two forms, but semi- 
lunar knives as well. It is significant of the 
the latter implement 
that none has ever been reported from a grave 
of the Moorehead complex. A fragment of a 
semilunar knife found in the 1946 season at 
Smith came from the Late 
Boreal Archaic horizon. Other specimens have 
been found scattered throughout the state, but 
These 
influences probably account also for two stone 
with a blocked end, found by 
(1922: 46, 49, Fig. 28) at Mason’s 

graves 116 and 117 


recent introduction of 


probably 


none have been in a dateable context. 


tubes, one 
Moorehead 
Cemetery in which he 
described as “intrusive” and for a pop-eyed bird- 
stone from Washademoak in the New Bruns- 
wick Museum. 

In Late Boreal Archaic horizons, gouges may 
be polished over the entire surface, although 
such implements polished only on the bit may 
found. The perfection in 
polished tools is the magnificent specimen from 
Emerson’s Cemetery (Fig. 3 29; also Moorehead 
1922, Fig. 44 middle). Double-ended tools and 
combination tools (Fig. 3 23) probably belong 


also be acme of 


in Late Boreal Archaic horizons, but as none 
has ever been found in a habitation site it is 
impossible to be specific. It is quite possible 
that the more highly finished plummets also 
are products of Late Boreal Archaic artisans. 
Late Boreal Archaic was the foundation on 
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the later cultures were built. Upper 


at Ellsworth Falls have been disturbed 
ways and during aboriginal 


the inconsider- 


occupa- 


must have had 


people 
f walking through their own rubbish. 
ls from the Smith Farm are too smal 
much value in subdividing Occupation 
] 
chipped and polished 
pecke d 
ntaining 


Thumb- 


do know that 


fragment of a go and 


1 adzes were found in levels 


rds of Point Peninsula tradit 


scrapers become legion in this stratum; 
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Foundation (Sargent 1954) makes it 
clear that they are associated with an entirely 


lifferent series of chipped forms, and with 
mplements which Moorehead did not include 


n his “persistent traits.” 


The same situation holds true for the plateau 
f northern Maine. Within recent years, Milton 
B. Hall and Wendell S. Hadlock 
vered evidence of occupation on nearly every 
ke which they have 


have dis- 
examined in that area. 
missed all of the his 
utes, probably due to high water when he was 


M along 


sites 
there. A preliminary report is now being pre- 
pared. Adzes and gouges and some typical 


ripped forms are found there, but so far no 


immets or bayonet slate points have been 
liscovered. On the other hand, there are a 


en semilunar knives, an implement un- 


known from the Moorehead complex. While 

re archaeology of the plateau has scarcely been 

ed, there is enough evidence to show 

e region has been occupied, at least 
sonally, for a long time. 


very Several well- 
wn routes from the St. Lawrence to the sea 

through the area, but skirt the plateau, 
nd follow the Kennebec, 


he Atlantic. 


Penobscot or St. John 


In the New Brunswick Museum, St. John, 
N W Br inswick, the re are objects ty Yical ot the 
M ad complex. All are from New Bruns- 

ck, and while a large slate point is from St. 


most of the pieces are from the lake 


St. John and the Washade- 


ak. Ground slate points include long 


f the k 


wer 
ones 


exagonal cross section, short broad ones 


vith notches rubbed into the stems (Parker 


920, Pl. 18, 1, 4; Willoughby 1935, Fig. 32 a) 


some fragments of typical bayonet forms 
with hexagonal cross section and either broad 
ring tang. Of the latter, one (No. 5257) 

ised hachuring on the beveled edges. 


ts occur there, along with adzes and 


gouges. The gouges include several with long 


hannels, some of which run the 


ngt t the 


entire 
This form of gouge 
Moorehead complex al- 
» means common (Willoughby 


implement. 
rom the 

Groov ed axes like those from 
England. with ridges on either 
he groove, and a pop-eyed birdstone 

iT n the Washademoak, give evidence that 
nfluences from far afield reached New Bruns- 
WICK 


A subrectanguloid soapstone vessel found 
near Oromocto is a typically southern form, 


ASTERN 
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although it is geographically closer to the New- 
foundland soapstone quarries. 

Gouges, adzes, plummets, grooved axes, and 
slate points, including bayonets, have been 
found along the southeast coast of Nova Scotia. 
These are discussed and some are illustrated 
by Piers (1889, 1896); some are in the Nova 
Scotia Museum of Science at Halifax. 

Between the lower St. John and the center 
of development in Maine Washington 
County, where numerous finds of isolated speci- 


lies 


mens have been made and a number of small 
sites are known. We have already alluded to 
the Crocker collection from the neighborhood 
of Vanceboro. Collections in the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum reflect the distribution of Late 
Boreal Archaic through the lower St. Croix 
waters, and a cache from Dennysville collected 
by Benjamin Lincoln is generally attributed to 
this occupation. A field party from the R. S. 
Peabody 


on the Dennys River not far from Dennysville, 


Foundation made excavations in a site 


and examined a number of private collections 
obtained from it. It had produced slate points, 
including typical bayonets, adzes, gouges, plum- 
mets, a fragment of an elongate grooved ax, 


These 


vccurred together, below a buried soil profile, 


and a grooved arrowshaft smoother. 


under circumstances which indicate contempo- 
raneity beyond doubt. With them are found 
some rather peculiar isosceles trianguloid points 
with small side notches set well above the base. 
Placement of the notches is reminiscent of that 
of notches on trianguloid side-notched knives 
(Type 3 b) from Dorset sites in Newfoundland 
(Harp 1952: 69, Pl. 6). 


The 


Newfoundland, 


Far Northeast 


and 
we shall make a hasty review of dis- 


Turning to Labrador, 
Or lc be 


coveries in search of traces of Archaic cultures. 


It was Willoughby’s (1935) contention that 
the people whose implements we classify as 
Late Boreal Archaic spoke a language related 
to that of the Beothuck of Newfoundland. The 
links with the Beothuck were extremely tenu- 
us. Willoughby (1935: 15) mentions finds of 
idz blades of various types, chipped knives, 


scrapers and projectile points, polished slate 
points and a few pear-shaped pendants, types 
found abundantly in the ancient graves and in 
the fields New England.” Harp 
(1951: 218) points out the fact that the archae- 
ology of the Beothuck is by no 


throughout 


means well 


| 

Plo 

R. S.| 

| 
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that people other than the Beothuck 
have lived on the island, and that the few col- 
from known Beothuck 
t period do not include “the types of 


known, 


ections made sites of 
ch, when procured elsewhere, have 
to this people.” Harp (1951 
7 b) illustrates implements which 
would not be out of place in sites of the Moore- 


been attributed 


Figs. 66, 6 


head comp!ex in Maine. Clearly, Harp’s New- 
foundland Aberrant ( 1952: 260-92) and sites in 
southern Labrador (1951: 205-12, Fig. 66) con- 


stitute further expressions of Boreal Archaic. 
Without larger collections it would be impossi- 
ble to place them definitely as either Early or 
Late, although the presence of stemmed and 


de-notched projectile points of intermediate 


size seems to indicate Late Boreal Archaic 
In the same way, objects typical of ae 
Arc c are included in the Old Stone pe 


1930). This coll 


R. Peabody 


(Strong ection is 


An- 


(Strong 


now in the Foundation in 
dover. Although some of the 


1930, Pl. 5 d, 47) are 


pieces 


so badly weathered that 


some of us might disagree with Strong’s identi- 


ficat there can be no doubt about the 
partially polished adzes from Windy Tickle 
(Strong 1930, Pl. 5 which are completel; 


at home in Here, again, the 


chipped points include forms that occur in 
other sites classed as Late Boreal Archaic, and 
in fact many of those illustrated in his Plate 3 


would be at home in late Archaic horizons 


throughout much of the Northeast. Chipped 
emilunar knives (Strong 1930, Pl. 4 g; Harp 
1951, Fig. 67 b 2) are known from surface col- 


ections in northern New England, but I do not 


know of any that were excavated under con- 
trolled conditions. The pieces illustrated by 
Strong (1930, Pls. 3 a, b, d, f, g, m; 4 a, g) are 
made of a translucent chalcedony similar to 
that used for those shown by Harp (1951, Figs. 
66 a 2, 6; 67 b 1,2) and Willoughby (1935, Fig. 
31). No one has yet found the source, but the 


material has been distributed widely, possibly by 
the eastern lobe of the Labrador ice. 
three 


A series of 
Edward S. Rogers with Murray H. 


canoe traverses made by 
Rogers and 
Roger A. Bradley during the summers of 1947, 
1948, and 1950 


of approximately 


has shed some 
65,000 


light on an area 


square miles between 


lames Bay the Saguenay. As Johnson 


(1945) 


anc 


has said, the wonder is that have 


anything this almost unknown 


Soils 


trom country. 


are almost nonexistent except in small 


ANTIQUIT) 


[ XXIV, 3, 1959 


The ma- 
brought back by Rogers come down t 
(Rogers and Bradley 1953, Fig 
How far back in time they go it is 
(1948) 


keen observations concerning the 


pockets, and there is no stratigraphy. 
terials 
contact times 
55 13, 15). 
makes some 
1947 
tion; the same remarks could apply to much of 
the 1948 collection. 
sites on the eastern and 
which 


impossible to say. Johnsor 


1] 
COLLEC- 


One difference lies in three 
southern fringes of the 
area produced chipped and _polishe 
tools. A few polished tool 
the 1950 trip, 
the territory. 


s were found durin 
also in the southeastern part 

It appears likely that inspiratior 
for the manufacture of polished stone tools was 


lacking in the northern district — either the 
did not fill any need, and therefore were n 
taken into that country, or people who live 
there had not learned about them. The Burger 
collection, which includes gouges, acizes, an 


other implements characteristic of Boreal Ar- 

chaic, is from Kempt and Manuan "ws to the 

south of wae traverses (Burger 1953). 
Although 


between 


ohnson found nothing in comn 


Rogers’ 1947 collection and the 


Strong collection from Labrador, the chipps 


and polished adzes found during 


1950 trips (Rogers and Rogers 1950, Fig. 108 
1953, 


Tickle, 


Archaic, as do fragments of gouges 


Rogers and Bradley 
Strong’s from Windy 
Boreal 


Fig. 55 25), like 
clearly 
1950, Fig. 108, 34; Rogers 
1953, Fig. 55, 19). The scattering 


of side-notched points suggests that the occupa- 


(Rogers and Rogers 


and Bradley 


tion may have been late. As we have noted, 


ten so situated as 


There 1S 


points of late 


the sites are thin; they are 


to be natural 


that 


places. 


stopping 
guarantee projectile 
were not dropped by a casua 

isit Was not connected with other « 


Tadoussac 


lies at the mouth of the Saguenay, 


and the collections from that site might be 
—- to reflect Rogers’ discoveries. In the 
ollections from Tadoussac there are a numbe 


(Wintemberg 


finished thar 


of chipped and polished adzes 


1943 Pl. 25 D) 


specimens, 


which are less 
acceptable as 


The outline of some 
of the knives appears to duplicate that of 


Rogers’ but perfectly 


Early Boreal Archaic types. 
knives 
in the Rogers collections, but, as Johnson (1945 
has pointed out, techniques used in manufac- 
turing the two groups of implements are quite 
distinct. Of the heavier implements, many 
finished, and it is there 


to be only partly 


1 
difficult to them with finished tools. 


compare 


| 
pol 
ut 
H 
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However, the slate shafts (Wintemberg 1943, 
Pl. 25 D 10), the sawed slate, and the slate 
point all occur in Boreal Archaic. Sawing or 
cutting by running a sharp stone repeatedly on 
the same track is applied to slate or to bone, in- 
discriminately, by peoples of Boreal culture. It is 
not possible to place Tadoussac definitely in 
either the early or the late subdivision. The col- 
ections appear to have been gathered from more 
than one part of the site, and may be mixed. 
However, only one stemmed projectile point 
(Wintemberg 1943, Pl. 25 B 1) is recorded from 
the site although another is said to have been 
picked up by a tourist. The Tadoussac collection 
ncludes no chipped implements to reflect the 
forms of implements from Ellsworth Falls, ex- 
cept for this one point. Some of the knives re- 
semble knives from Moose Island, but the near 
absence of stemmed or side-notched points from 
Tadoussac argues for Early Boreal Archaic. 

This covers practically all the archaeological 
Northeast. To the 
there is more information, although little 
has been published on which one can base an 
The Farquar Lake cache of Old 
Copper implements (Popham 


information about the far 
south 


hypothesis. 

and Emerson 
1954) is outstanding. Frank Ridley’s Frank Bay 
site (Ridley 1954) with its distinctive Matta- 
wan complex has been dated at 970 B.c. + 300 
years (M-363). On Lake Timiskaming, Ridley 
(1954: 43) has found artifacts similar to those 
f the Mattawan complex underlying a dark 
that contained “artifacts tentatively 
identified as Archaic, resembling Atlantic states 
Archaic, and Indian Knoll.” Ridley also reports 
“similar to that western New 

scattered around Lake Nipissing and 
of southern Ontario. 

The late date of the Mattawan complex, 
and therefore the late position of the Archaic 
horizon in this area, presents certain problems. 
The Mattawan complex, in spite of Ridley’s 
feeling that it shows parallels with paleo-Indian 
sites, with the Rogers’ collection from Quebec, 
and with Dorset stations, appears to be of a new 
strain. The blade-and-core tradition represented 
at Frank Bay and Lake Timiskaming (Ridley 
1956) 


Stratum 


material from 


York” 
much 


may be a recent introduction from the 
MacNeish (1951, 1953, 1954, 
1955) has reported a parallel industry which 
could only southward from the 
Northwest Territories after glacial lakes had 

1. Another possibility is that Mattawan 
represents a very backward tarriant of paleo- 


north, where 


have 


come 


retreated. 
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The latter seems most un- 
likely. It appears much more probable that the 
blade-and-core implements of the Mattawan 
complex represent a southern extension of a 
tradition which has its roots in mesolithic hori- 
zons of the Old World. 

In any event, we find Boreal Archaic on the 
Atlantic seaboard at a time which antedates 
the Mattawan complex by a good millenium, 


Indian tradition. 


and we are therefore forced to conclude that 
the route by which it entered the Northeast 
lay south of the Great Lakes or else along the 
Arctic littoral, a route which seems improbable 
if only because of lack of the characteristic im- 
plements at early times. Means of connecting 
it with archaeologic cultures of the Old World 
have yet to be found in spite of such obvious 
parallels as those noted by Spaulding (1946). 
It may be that they will never be found be- 
cause of substitution of some other medium for 
relatively imperishable stone or by reason of 
changes in strand lines. A paper chase with a 
disappearing trail will be a hard one indeed. 

It may not be amiss to stop for a moment to 
consider an Eskimo culture with artifacts that 
show marked similarities to some from Late 
Boreal Archaic sites. The report on the Kaflia 
site on the east side of the Alaska Peninsula 
(Oswalt 1955) and de Laguna’s study of the 
archaeology of Cook Inlet (de Laguna 1934) 
make it clear that something 
Boreal Archaic was in existence in southern 
Alaska at about the time when Columbus was 


very close to 


setting out on his historic voyage. The people 
who lived on Cook Inlet and at Kaflia made 
and used doub 


e-edged and single-edged slate 
blades which duplicate some of the forms from 
the Northeast. They used, as well, chipped 
knives, arrowpoints, lance blades, and adzes 
Their 
plummets, longitudinally grooved or notched 
pebbles, and spall scrapers or boulder flakes, 
again, are practically identical with eastern 
Boreal Archaic forms. Oswalt (1955: 43) be- 
lieves that “the Kaflia site was occupied by 
Eskimos for a few hundred years shortly before 


chipped and ground only at the bit. 


the first historical contact in this general area 
at 1761.” 
with the dates for Boreal Archaic remains at 
Ellsworth Falls, calls for careful explanation. 


This late date, in comparison 


If one pleads tarriance, a slow, northward 
retreat along the edge of the taiga, during which 
the culture is preserved for more than two 
millenia with very little change, one must in- 
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voke the substitution of perishable for imperish- 
able materials for the manufacture of imple- 
n order to fill the unbridged gap where 


ments 


are known. If one refuses to recognize the 


that wood or bone can be used for piercing 


none 
fact 
and catching weapons, and that bone can be 


used for implements to fill needs commonly 
satisfied by stone forms, he faces two alterna- 
tives: either he may admit ignorance of archae- 
ologic remains along the hypothetical route by 
which culture spread and postulate the exist- 
ence of he may 


invoke 


identic al 


as yet undiscovered sites, or 
seemingly independent development of 
forms out of the great cultural reser- 
voir which was the heritage of boreal peoples. 
that cultures are based on 


It may be boreal 


traditions so deeply rooted that parallel needs 
give rise to parallel forms made from the most 
material. Although 


cccurrences of 


available such a 


may reconcile similar 


forms of implements in widely separated parts 
world, it does not preclude the possibility 


imulus diffusion. 


Regional Expressions of the Boreal Archaic 


the Northeast, that 


forms that we have utilized as guides in deter- 


To return to we note 
mining stages of Archaic culture are usually the 
larger implements, and that they may appeat 
with chipped stone tools of more than one cate- 
indus- 


stone 


For example, the chipped 
New England 
New England are quite different. Gouges, adzes, 
points 


gory. 


tries of northern and southern 


few slate 


New 


appear as an 


plummets, and a 


some 
know 


inference 


from southern England. 


1S that they increment 


tradition of stone working. Borea 


to a local 
Archaic implements found by Sargent (1954) 

on Lake 


chipped 


Umbagog are in association with 
implements that belong to an industry 
which is quite distinct from that of the region 
Bay. In 


torms in 


the same way, the 
chipped stone Washington ( 
Maine, differ in details from those about Penob- 
t Bay. It the chipped 


represent a basic industry developed in 


) 
about Penobscot 


ounty, 


SCA is conceivable that 
forms 
remote times from some proto-Archaic begin- 
nings and persisting as locally individual forms 


of tools, confined to each drainage area, the ter- 


ritory one group of people, while new and 
specialized implements, techniques, and work 
habits came in without affecting this basic 


equipment. A group of tribes whose lives con- 


formed to the general boreal would 


pattern 
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make use of implements of the same general 
character in the course of parallel activities, but 
individual tribes might develop implements t 
The 


] 


dogsled in 


fill needs peculiar to each environment. 
importance of kayak 
the several subareas of Eskimo culture is 


relative and 
ing example of such selection. 

On a larger scale the same principle applies 
to the This would in- 
clude Frontenac, Brewerton, Vosburg, Vergen- 


entire Boreal Archaic. 


nes, Tadoussac, the Moorehead complex, New- 
foundland Aberrant, and the Old 
ture of Labrador. All show points in common. 
They are as familiar as a contemporary class 


Stone cul- 


picture from another school — the clothes and 
poses are familiar, but the faces are different. 
to the bar graphs published by 


Reference 
Ritchie (1944, Pl. 165) reveals the marked dif- 
ferences between Frontenac and Brewerton i 
spite of the fact that the graphs are in terms 
of actual frequency rather than 


Unfortunately 


percentages. 


hgures for frequency 


found at Vergennes or on Vosburg sites ar 
but 
figures and percentages. 


a graph valid for al 


available, Bailey (1939) publishes a f 


It would be impossibl 


tO set up 


studying the collections, and this also wou 


necessary in order to reconcile type designa- 
tions. In some instances Ritchie’s plates s 
that a single type, according to his systen 
ludes forms which are here placed in s 
categories. Since publication of his Pre-l1 


Occupations of New York, Ritchie has chang 
his views about the relationshiy f son sites 
ind distinguished components at some of thet 
(1951). It becomes apparent that the Robins 
and Oberlander sites are not only separa 


entities but that both were ccupied 


by people who did not make pottery, but als 
by those who did. Inevitably some mixing mus 
have introduced forms into levels where tl 
did not belong 

These graphs, nevertheless, show that t 


is a marked difference between the Brewert 


Frontenac in 


Sites and 


forms of projectile points an 


(Ritchie 1940, 


every category 
1939) for the Donovan site, 
included, one | 
ences. For example, small triangula: 


constitut 


the D 


Straignt to concave Dases 


than half of the projectiles from 


ton and Frontenac 


sites 


» while this form is lacking from the Brewer- 


Island. By the same 


| - 
If Bailey's 
fle } 7 
' 
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token, fragments of nine semilunar knives are re- 
ported from the Donovan site, while only one 
chipped one is known from the Oberlander 1 
site. This implement is reported in collections 
from Vosburg sites; its frequency is not given. 

In the thrusting group we note polished slate 
points, one with notched stem and one with 
straight stem at Brewerton (Ritchie 1944, PI. 
148, 19, 20), while one fragmentary barbed 
point and what Bailey believed to be a frag- 
ment of a bayonet with hexagonal cross section 
were found at the Donovan site. 

Six different forms of bannerstones occur in 
sites of the Brewerton phase; two of these are 
represented by two specimens. Four of these 

rms are duplicated in the Vosburg phase, and 

void form which we have met in south- 
astern New England and the Moorehead com- 
lex may also be present — the reference is not 
(Ritchie 1940: 94; 1944: 259). 
und at Vergennes on the Donovan site may 


Fragments 


represent the semicircular bipennate form. Plum- 
nets occur at Brewerton and at Frontenac, while 
ne belongs to Vosburg. 

Enough detail has been presented here to 
show that this is no package deal. Problems 
re Not made any easier by the system of classi- 
For example, his 
ass of narrow stemmed points (Ritchie 1944, 

14/7, 1-14) 
would place in separate groups; his broad side- 
points (Ritchie 1944, Pl. 147, 30-42) 

Some of the individual items 


fication which Ritchie uses. 


comprises three forms that I 


mprise four. 
connected with Coastal Archaic, par- 
ticularly some forms of bannerstones and some 
chipped points. One suspects that the 
Donovan site may belong in a time horizon dif- 
rom those of Frontenac and Brewerton 


ise of the difference in size of projectiles 


presence of trianguloid forms. Pot- 


rds at the Donovan site may well belong 
with the stone implements, and may not be a 
ate addition to the site. 

Within the inventory of the Frontenac, 


Vosburg, and Vergennes phases 


he ire artifacts which belong in the same 
ategory in which artifacts in the Moorehead 
mplex belong. They are not identical forms. 

represent accepted traits which were use- 
ful to people who rejected other traits of the 


real Archaic. These 


then merged with traits which came from the 


accepted traits were 


south and east as well as the south and west 


produce the mixture which we find in these 
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phases. Reasons for the acceptance of some 
traits and the rejection of others are not at 
once evident. It may have been due to environ- 
mental differences. People in Maine developed 
some of these traits into forms which are quite 
distinct from those in New York — as an exam- 
ple note the different and elaborate forms of 
gouge. The gouges found in New York are the 
simplest forms; except for one long specimen 
from Oberlander No. 1 (Ritchie 1944, Pl. 116 
15) they show no greater connection with 
Maine than they do with southern New Eng- 
land, where gouges are widely distributed. 

Similarities between objects from the center 
in New York State and those from the eastern 
centers are of such a nature that I am inclined 
to think that the relationship can only be 
covered by a scheme such as that suggested by 
Phillips and Willey (1953). They contemplate 
components combined into phases because of 
“cultural amounting to practical 
It is not possible to combine Fron- 
Brewerton, Vosburg and Vergennes in 
this way, because of striking disparities. They 
must therefore become phases, and I am in- 


uniformity 
identity.” 


tenac, 


clined to feel that this is approximately the 
equivalent of their under Ritchie’s 
Perhaps this group of phases will 
eventually be ordered into some larger arrange- 
ment, but 


le ar. 


position 
scheme. 


at present their relationship is not 
TOO ¢ 

The eastern center, with a climax in the 
area surrounding Penobscot Bay, is also com- 


posed 


of a number of phases. These phases are 
not yet clearly understood, but studies now 
under way should clarify a number of phases 
which correspond roughly to some of the local 
variations of Boreal Archaic which I have pre- 
viously discussed. The Moorehead complex 
It almost certainly 


persisted for a relatively long time. 


may consist of a tradition. 


way of tying the eastern center to 
the western center except through some loose 
connection such as can be offered by a Boreal 
Archaic stage. 
the Archai 


I see no 


Since we have already divided 
stage into a number of regional 
difficulty by 
Maritime Boreal Archaic and a 


expressions we may solve the 


suggesting 


Laurentian Boreal Archaic. 


THE Position oF LAMOKA 


Lamoka has been excluded from this discus- 
sion because it does not belong in the Boreal 
To begin with, the bone industry of 


Arc haic. 


“ 
= 
| 
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the Lamoka phase exhibits marked parallels 
to the bone industry of many Kentucky Archaic 
sites. The notched antler pendants and pendant- 
like artifacts (Ritchie 1932b, Pl. XI 5, 6; 1944, 
162) find parallels in the Ward site 
(Webb and Haag 1940, Fig. 24), the Annis 
Mound (Webb 1950b, Fig. 14 D), and possibly 
Read Shell Midden (Webb 1950a: 383 
Fig. 6 A). The rodent incisor mounted in a 
bone shaft (Ritchie 1932b, Pl. X 5; 1944, Pl. 160 
40) is duplicated at Indian Knoll (Webb 1946, 
Fig. 49). Fish 


shallow side notches, whistles, and in fact 


hooks, bone awls, points with 
most 
yf the bone industry of Lamoka has such close 
s in Kentucky that there is no denying 
common inspiration. 


Chipped stone implements are not dupli- 
ated between the two areas, although there are 


forms in each which are reminiscent of 


As I have previously suggested, the 


side-notched chipped implements of the La- 
moka phase are at home in Coastal Archaic. 
It seems probable that Lamoka represents a 
blend of Kentucky Archaic—a_ generalized 
Indian Knoll focus—and certain elements 
which found expression in Coastal Archaic. 


this blend ocx not 
1e Upper Ohio Valley Ar- 
with a 


Where and when urred is 
yet known. 


chae gical 


Since t 


Survey has not come up 
answer, we 
Absence of 


hat the vale) } 
vests that the people who 


must, pe continue 


La- 


contributed 


bannerstones 


industry to Lamoka and those who 


the Kentucky Archai 


-d before the spearthrower with winged 


the bon 


developed had 


lassic 


wel1gnt was dev eloped. 
The beveled adz which is characteristic of 


sites 1n 
May er- 


), and Douglas Jordan 


vas been reported from from 
th pper Allegheny 

Oakes 1955: 53, Pl. 13 ¢ 
has drawn my attention to others the 
Bea (33Mh4, 36Me6, 36Lr2, Mayer- 
Oakes 1955, Pls. 27 H, 28 F, G), close to the 


(36Fol, 36Fo3, 


i ‘ 


fring the distribution of Lamoka (Ritchie 
1944, Pl. 153). Although beveling is applied 
to ad f the Moorehead complex, their form 
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is quite distinct from that of 


] 


the Lamoka 
beveled adz. A fragment of an adz found on 
Moose Island (Kingsbury and Hadlock 195], 
Pl. 1 b 3) does not have the characteristics 

the Lamoka tool. 


Inspiration for the latter may 
have come from early contacts with people 

a Boreal Archaic Whatever its source 
this inspiration resulted in an implement that 


Stage. 


is not only unique, but also perfection in crafts. 
manship. 
The position of Lamoka in the Northeast has 


1e material culture has 


long been unique, and t 
appeared somewhat out of place in that area. 
Lamoka an 


In view of similarities between 


Kentucky, 


alluded, it seems possible 


read 
read 


sites in to which we have a 
that Lamoka was the 
means by which the Iroquoian tongue was in- 
troduced into a region otherwise occupied | 


speakers of Algonkian languages. 


SUMMARY 

We have seen that complexities in the ar- 
the Northeast 

series of conflicting, merging, and stimulating 


chaeology of may be due toa | 


streams of culture, one from the south coming 
up the coast, one from the west, perhaps con 


edge of the taiga, while a third 


Lamoka trom 


ing along the 


brought the region of 


into New York. At least two of these strea 
continued to the ethnographic present, bri g 
into the area traits which have been utilized | 
by archaeologists and ethnographers. Linguisti 
ties which bind the Algonkian speakers of the 
southern coasts of New England to their fellows | 


to the south and to the west are in themselves 


of this pattern 
Whether a valid 


demonstrated 


significant of the importance 
culture growth. 


connect 


can be yetween linguistic sub- 


divisions and ethnographic the o 


LOPIC 


traits, on 


hand, and archaeo expressions on th 


other, still the future. | 


The 


encouragement. 


remains a problem for 


antiquity of the pattern gives some hint 


EABODY 


| 


A 

some 
the other. 
noka su 
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MODOC ROCK SHELTER 
AN EARLY ARCHAIC SITE IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


MELVIN L. FowLer 


RCHAEOLOGICAL sites to which the 
rather indefinite term Archaic has been 
applied have been known from various areas 
throughout the eastern United States for a good 
number of years. At the outset, these sites were 
defined as Archaic primarily by their lack of 
evidence for agricultural practices and pottery, 
although more positive traits were also used in 
such definitions. The term Archaic has now 
me to be used in two major ways: as a time 
period in a local sequence, and as a cultural 
stage in general preceding the development of 
agriculture and settled communities. Willey 
and Phillips (1955: 740) have used the term 
rchaic as a technological stage in which pol- 
shed stone tools are diagnostic although they 
ilso use other characteristics in their definition. 
It seems to me that on the basis of recently 
accumulated data we might broaden the con- 
ept of the Archaic stage to include more than 
nonagricultural groups using polished stone im- 
plements. Sites designated as Archaic usually 
produce artifacts which indicate that gathering 
played an important part in subsistence. On 
the other hand, sites classed as Early Hunter — 
paleo-Indian or Early Lithic — usually contain 
artifacts which reflect a dependence on the 
hunting of large animals. 

Therefore, in addition to the concept of the 
Archaic as a technological stage it should be 
inderstood that I include adaptation to and 
utilization of local fauna and flora and a subsis- 
tence highly oriented toward collecting (Willey 
and Phillips 1955: 740-4). This is not to say 
that the Early Hunters ignored plant remains 
but merely points out that, to date, the bulk of 
the artifactual evidence indicates that big game 
hunting was their major pursuit. In light of one 
f the recent seminars in archaeology (Beardsley 
and others 1956) an additional dimension to 
this definition can be suggested, that of com- 
munity patterning. The Archaic community 
would seem to fall into the category of Re- 
stricted Wandering or even Central Based 
Wandering, while the Early Hunters seem to 
fall more into the pattern of Free Wandering. 
The data seem to bear this out as Early Hunter 
projectile point styles of distinct forms have 
wide distribution, whereas in the Archaic stage 


there appear to be many local traditions 
(Fowler 1957). 

The definition I prefer for the Archaic stage, 
then, is as follows: (1) cultures adapted to 
utilizing local flora and fauna and strongly 
oriented toward gathering as a subsistence pat- 
tern, (2) wandering over restricted area utiliz- 
ing the various resources seasonally, and, in the 
eastern United States, (3) often having tool 
assemblages that include chopping tools suit- 
able for woodland existence. It will be seen 
that this definition, broad though it is, is not 
too far removed from those suggested by others 
in these papers. The definition of phases and 
traditions within the Archaic stage is another 
matter. 

THE Mopoc Rock SHELTER 


Since the publication of the Modoc Rock 
Shelter preliminary report (Fowler, Winters, 
and Parmalee 1956) further excavations have 
been carried out which have added a great 
deal to the understanding of the site and have 
confirmed in general the conclusions of the 
The following summary of 
the total data from the site to date is based 
on a report now in preparation. The tabulation 
in this paper must therefore be considered as 
tentative subject to completion of the detailed 
report. Main attention is given to Zone I as this 
is the portion of the site that raises the most 
questions regarding the Archaic at Modoc. 

First, a word about how the artifacts from 
the 1953 excavations are correlated with those 
of the 1956 excavation. The two areas exca- 
vated, though more than 150 feet apart, are 
under the same shelter and are part of the 
same site. The arbitrary datum used as control 


preliminary report. 


for the excavations in both areas established 
the following facts: (1) the original ground 
surface was at about the same height in both 
areas, and (2) Zone I was reached at the same 
depths (within half a foot) in both excavation 
areas. Thus, the artifacts from the correspond- 
ing levels in both excavations can be correlated. 
The deposits at the Modoc Rock Shelter are 
more than 27 feet in depth. Artifacts and evi- 
dences of human occupation were found in all 
levels of this site with the possible exception of 
a subzone to be mentioned in discussing Zone I. 
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During 1953 excavations the site was divided 


into five zones which are retained in this report 
venient analytical units; their significance 
the headings. 
Zone V, the pottery-bearing uppermost 5 feet 
of the de 


as ¢ n 
is discussed under appropriate 
posit, is excluded from this discussion. 


Zone | 


1953 excavations Zone I extended 


from about 21.5 to 26.5 feet below the original 
surface; the 1956 excavations from 22 to 27.2 
feet. Although bedrock was struck at this 


auger tests show that the rock seems to 


step off to a lower level beyond the limit of 


excavation. Thus, portions of the site are prob- 
ably even deeper than the presently defined 
Zone I. 

of apparently different deposition. The upper 
to 24 feet) is silt that M. M. Leigh- 


the Illinois State Geological Survey feels 


This zone is made up of two bands 


portion (22 
ton of 


was windblown from the valley flat which he 


postulates had just been denuded by the outlet 


flood waters of the late hicag 


( pe 


deposited band is almost 


me of 


rsonal communication). I nis W ind- 


f fire pits but 


sterile 


within it several artifacts. Below this, from 


24 reet down to the bottom of the 


abdout on site, 
is a band in which deposition appears to have 
occurred under conditions similar to those 
which were prevalent when material above 
Zone I was laid down. This band contains 
several superimposed fire beds as well as arti- 


facts indicating human occupation 


Perhaps, then, Zone I should be divided 


two parts which we will designate Subzone Ia 
(24 to 27.2 feet) and Subzone Ib, the wind- 


deposited material (22 to 24 feet). There may 


1 a hiatus in the actual occupation of 


la and Zone II, 


| of Subzone Ib was being laid down. 


between Subzone while 


were found in Subzone Ib, but they 
may be attributed to levels immediately above 
or below. The only fire pits found in Subzone Ib 
were in the lower half-foot of that subzone. 
>2 
The artifacts from the 23 to 24 foot zone ma 


belong to the occupation represented by Sub- 
a, while those from the 22 to 25 foot 
may belong to the occupation represented by 


the OT Zone Il. 


The artifacts from Zone I are listed 


artifacts tron lower part 


to level in Table 1 and illustrated in Figure 1. 


The 


entirely 


level between 21 and 22 feet does not fall 


within Zone I. The demarcation be- 


tween Zones I| and II was noted at about 21.5 
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feet in the 1953 excavations and at 22 feet ir 
the 1956 excavations. In Table 1 a column for 
21 to 22 feet appears under Zone I and another 
under Zone II in order to permit proper place- 
ment of artifacts. 

It will be noted that only one lanceolat 
projectile point was found in Zone I in the 


This lanceolate 


to the Dalton points of Missouri. It hi 


to 23 foot level. 


similar 


point is ver 


a concave base with basal grinding and bevel 
The other projectile points 


side-notched and stemmed 


from th 


edges. 


zone are 


points 


various forms. The two deepest projectile points 
found — in the 26 to 27 foot level — are sid 
notched points and, except for the materia 


from which they were made, were very similar 
They 


contracting-stemmed 


were found in areas 180 feet 


apart. A 


point from the 21 to 22 


foot level is very similar to points found in tl 
lowest level of the Hidden Valley 
1941). This 


Missouri (Adams 


She lt 


point als 


basal grinding. Several other projectile point 
and fragments of points were found in Z 
In general points from Zone I are similar t 
nes found in sites of the Archaic stage in tl 
urea. The workmanship consists of coarse flak 
ing with little retouching. The shapes a 
common Archaic forms 

Pieces of worked bone, su is awls and 
bird bones, were found t hout Zor 
An outstanding bone artifact is a finely mac 
projectile point of deer antler from the 26 to 27 


evel. Other significant artifacts from Z 


[ are the flint choppers from this same lower 
eve Th scrapers from Zone are ¢ 
unspectacular; most of them are cru 


with or without minor retoucning 


shaped disc scrap 


definite 


The artifacts trom Zor an Dé 


the Archaic on the basis of the following: 
the projectile points are similar both rh 
manship and form to those found in ot 
? 
Archaic sites; (2) no artifacts that can | 


sidered diagnostik 


paleo-Indiar 


found; (3) the artifacts and the 


deen 


mains indicate a generalized subsistence patter! 


based hunting and collecting. Radiocarb 
assays indicate the time range for this z 
(C-907, C-908, C-903, and C-904). Fowle 


Winters, and Parmalee (1956: 32) date 2 z 
and 22.3 feet, 


of Zone II and the 


zone Ib, at 6219 Bx 


lying Detween Z2VU.5 comprising tl 


lowest part very toy Sut 


450 years; 


between 23.8 and 26.0 feet, at 7922 


Subzone la, 


| 
stages (qq: 
had 
flakes 
—— 
according 


ll artifacts from Zone I of the Modoc Rock Shelter, shown by 1 


| for detailed listing. Slightly more than “% actual si 


he. | | - | 

— 

| 

ha 26— — 

res 

foot levels (numbers at left). See Table 
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B.c. + 392 years. Thus, the evidence at the 
present time indicates that Zone I was occupied 


between 8000 and 6000 B.c. 


Zone Il 


Zone II includes all the artifacts from the 15- 
foot level to the top of Zone I. In the 1953 
excavations, Zone II corresponded roughly to a 
brown deposit above which was one of a lighter 
The color differentiation was not found 
in the 1956 excavation and its absence may be 
due to the different contour of the bluff in that 
area. The pits opened in 1953 were close to a 
gully-like depression in the edge of the bluff. 
It is possible that this gully concentrated the 
runoff from the area immediately above it, so 
that more organic material was carried over the 
this spot. In this 
darker soil was deposited in the area imme- 
diately beneath the gully mouth and not on 
either side. In the vicinity of Modoc, the cap 
sluffs consists of a dark brown loess rest- 
lighter the 
occupy positions just the reverse of those found 
in the 1953 excavations. The darker loess may 
lie below the lighter loess in the site because 


color. 


edge at one consequence, 


on the 


ing on loess; two zones of color 


processes of erosion and redeposition on the site 
inverted the relative the 
darker and lighter zones (Fowler, Winters, and 
Parmalee 1956: 10-11; Leighton, personal com- 
munication). 


have positions of 


The lanceolate points which are scattered 
throughout this zone give clues to the develop- 
ment of the Archaic in the central Mississippi 
Valley. Most of them were found in the lower 
2 feet of the zone but one was found as high 
as the 15 to 16 foot level (Fig. 2). Their form 
is variable, but most fall within the range of the 
Dalton-Meserve from None 
are fluted although most have basal grinding. 

A fully grooved ax was found at a depth of 
19 feet. By interpolation this depth indicates 
a date of 5000 s.c. There can be no 
question that the people who inhabited Modoc 
19-foot 
the technique of polishing stone. 
This is borne out not only by the finding of this 
ax but also by the finding in 1953 of a frag- 
ment of polished stone in the 20 to 21 foot 


points Missouri. 


about 


when the ground surface was at the 


lev el knew 


level, and the fragment of a bannerstone from 
the 18 to 
flint were found throughout Zone II. A milling 
stone was found at a depth of 19 feet. Other 


19 foot level. Choppers of chipped 


milling and nutting stones found at the site 
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indicate that seed gathering played a part in the 
subsistence of these people. 

Articles of personal adornment 
shell beads and pendants of bone 
were more frequently found in this 
in Zone I, although the shell beads 


pendant from the 22 to 23 


including 
and _ shel] 
zone than 
and stone 
foot level of Zone | 
belong in this category. 

Faunal remains from this zone include deer, 
small mammals, fish, clams, snails, and birds, 
Various charred 
found. 


seeds and nuts have been 
Side-notched projectile points predominate, 


although other 


including various 
stemmed and notched forms, occur. The points 
from the lower half of Zone II exhibit beveled 
edges and basal grinding as common attributes 
but they are minimal in the upper half. 

At the bottom of Zone II, on the contact be- 
tween it and Subzone Ib, five fully flexed burials 
were found. 


forms, 


These burials are the deepest 
found at Modoc and, on the basis of the cor- 
the the 1956 excavation 
with those of the 1953 excavations, should date 
at around 6200 B.c. 


relation of levels of 
These then constitute the 
earliest group of burials yet found on an Ar 
chaic site and should, therefore, contribute to 
the understanding of the racial history of the 
American Indian. No artifacts were found with 
these burials with the possible exception of the 
lanceolate point (Fig. 2 e) found immediately 
under Burial 27. It is not known if this point 
with the 
already in the debris on which the individual 
was buried. All of these burials, except one, 


was associated burial, or if it was 


were placed on the ground surface and covered. 

One burial, found at a depth of 20 feet, 
partially disarticulated. Associated with it was 
a large bird bones which 
primarily of more than 80 radii of geese (Branta 


was 


cache of consisted 
canadensis and Chen spp.) and five whole and 
a few fragmentary tarsometatarsals of Sandhill 
Some of these had 
been made into awls. This burial offering, dat- 
ing from around 5000 B.c., 
an early time. 

On the basis of the artifacts, I place the 
Zone Il in the Archai 
Zone I in the greater 


of artifacts and in the presence of lanceolate 


Crane (Grus canadensis). 


is unusual for such 


occupation of stage. 


It differs from variety 


points. Personal adornment seems enriched and 


the technique of polishing stone is added. I fee 
that Zone II reflects the continuation of a trend 
The duration of 


which is evident in Zone I. 
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FowLet 
2. Lanceolate points and fragment of a drill from the Modox 
indicate the extent of basal grinding which is 
20-to-21 foot level; b, from the 15-to-16 foot level; c, 


into a drill, from the 19-to-20 fox 

16-to-17 foot level; h 
Zon 
(C-899, C-900, C-903, 


II has been assessed by radiocarbon assay 

C-904). The date for 

the 20.5 to 22.3 foot level is 6219 B.c. + 488 

years and that for the 15.3 to 16.0 foot level 

164 years (Fowler, Winters, and 
1956: 31). 


Zones III and IV 
The artifacts from Zones III 
in Table 1. In general, they repeat and 


elaborate trends already noted. The trend from 
side-notched to broad-bladed, expanding- 


and IV are 


stemmed points continues until the latter forms 


predominate in Zone IV. Most forms of arti- 
facts noted in Zone II continue along with 
new ones. Disc or thumbnail scrapers are 


from the 22 
tt level; e, from the 21-to-22 foot level; f, 


from the 18-to-19 foot level 
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ar 


Rock Shelter. Short lines at the sides of 


slight on a, f, g, pronounced on the rest. a, from the 


22-to-23 foot level; d, fragment of a Dalton point 
from the 20-to-21 foot level; 
of f is 8.47 cm. (3¥% inches). 


Length 


common, but hafted scrapers are more frequent. 

Perhaps one of the most significant differ- 
ences between Zones I and II and the upper 
Modoc is the fact that 
simple structures is found in the top of Zone III 
and in Zone IV. A half dozen small posts, set 
in a row on the north and west side of the fire- 
places, were apparently interlaced with twigs 
or saplings to form windbreaks. Several frag- 
ments of what appears to be mud daubing have 
been found and it is possible that these wind- 
breaks were coated with mud to make them 
more windproof. 

Several burials, both flexed or semiflexed, 
were found in Zones III and IV. It appeared 
that most of them had been placed on the 


zones at evidence of 
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surface of the ground and then covered with 
earth. Burial gifts accompanied two: 
with 


a large 
one, a single-shouldered 
projectile point in one hand of the other. 

In Zone IV fragments of three bannerstones 
found: a red-banded slate prismoidal 
form, an unfinished prismoidal, and a possible 
The only 
found at the site was a 
19 foot level. 
Present evidence indicates a rather intense oc- 
of the site at about the 10 to 11 foot 


Y4-grooved ax 


were 


geniculate or single-pronged form. 
other bannerstone 


winged fragment from the 18 to 
cupation 
level. This is also the portion of the site that 
There 
seems to have been a concentration of fire beds 
The age of the 
upper deposits has been determined by radio- 


carbon assay (M-483, M-484). We set the date 


for the 10 to 11 foot level at 3325 


we have excavated most intensively. 


as well as artifacts in this zone. 


3325 B.c. + 300 

years and that for the 8-foot level at 2665 B« 
ears (Fowler, Winters, and Parmalee 
1956: 31). 

Summary of Zones 

of data from the Modoc Rock 
indicates that the site was first occupied 


A summary 


at about 8000 B.c. by people of an Archaic 
stage of development. The assemblage of arti- 


facts assignable to that period is relatively sim- 


ple, consisting of side-notched projectile points, 


che yppers, 


hammerstones, scrapers, bone awls, 


ind other worked bone. A relatively sterile 


band of windblown material may indicate a gap 
in the occupation of the site. The few artifacts 
found in this band may have been derived 
either from the zones above or below. At ap- 


6200 B.c., the site was reoccupied 


culture, and this 


with an Archai 


occupati continued until about B.( 


During the earlier part of this Archaic reoccu- 


pation, side-notched projectile points were most 


ommon, although other forms were also 


known. Lanceolate projectile points similar t 
the Dalton-Meserve points of 
part of this assemblage. Disc or thumbnail 
scrapers are very common, but end and side 


scrapers and hafted scrapers are also known. 


Winged 
awls of various forms comprise the perforating 


tools. Artic] 


les for personal adornment consist 


stemmed, and simple drills, and bone 


snail shells, 
At the 


, assigned a date of about 5000 B.c., 


pebble pendants, beads made 
and pendants of bone and mussel shell 
and pendants of bone and mussel shell. 
19-foot level 
the technique of polishing stone makes its ap- 


pearance. A grooved ax, cylindrical fragments 
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of polished stone, and a fragment of a banner- 
stone are known from this level. Tightly flexed 
surface burials are found in levels assignable to 
about 6000 B.c. 

Later portions of the Archaic occupation of 
the shelter are characterized by the disappear- 
ance of lanceolate points and the increase in 
numbers of broad-bladed, expanding-stemmed 
forms until they become predominant. Other 
artifacts remained much the same, continuing 
the pattern of elaboration and greater variety of 
forms begun in the lower levels. Burials are not 
tightly flexed, and three 


instances of burials 


with associated artifacts are noted. Banner- 
stones, or weights for atlatls are more numer- 
ous. There is evidence of increased or intensi- 


fied occupation of the site, and of the use 


windbreaks around fires. 


Present evidence indicates that subsistence 


remained relatively unchanged, and that such 


animals as deer, raccoon, and opossum, as wel 


as many of the smaller mammals, fish, mussels, 


and birds were eaten throughout the occupa- 


tion of the shelter. A few grinding and nutting 
stones, the lowest at 19 feet dating to ab 
5000 B.c., occur in small quantities through 


the upper zones of the site. 


(CHRONOLOGICAL AND (CULTURAI 


The recent accumulation of 
9 a large number of Archaic sites makes 


possible a chronological analysis (Fig. 3). T 
sites seem to fall into thre najor grouping 
Two sites, Zone I of Modoc and Level ¢ 


extending back t 


[This was 


Graham Cave, have strat: 


period between 6000 and 80( ( 


written before Miller 1957 was published — 
Epiror.| Russell Cave, the Eva complex, Leve 
4 of Graham Cave, and Zone II of Mod 

date from a time between 4000 and ¢ 
Several sites dating from later than 2( 


comprise later Archaic components in Tennes 
see, New England, and Ontario 


Selected traits from sites in the central Mis 
sissippi Valley drainage area have beer n 
pared for each of these 2000-year intervals 
2000-4000 B.c., 4000-6000 B.c., and 6000-800 


B.c. Data for the most recent period are taker 
from the Carlson Annis site (Webb 1950b) and 
Knoll (Webb 1946: 235-40) in Ken 
tucky; the Kay’s Landing phase in Tennessee 
Zone IV at Modoc Winters, and 
1956: 


Indian 


(Fowler, 


Parmalee 12, 20); and from the uppe 


portions of Graham Cave (Logan 1952). The 
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ata for the second period came from the lower 
half of Zone II at Modoc, Levels 4 and 5 of 


Graham Cave, and the Eva phase in Tennessee. 


It is possible that the Faulkner phase of south- 
ern Illinois may belong in this period (Fowler 
The data 
Yr earliest period are derived from Zone | 
at Modoc, and Levels 5 and 6 of Graham Cave. 
This comparison points up some of the 
trends of development within the Archaic stage 
M the 


1957), but as yet this is conjectural. 


tre eb, 


central Mississippi Valley region. Gen- 
eral subsistence seems to be fundamentally the 
same in all periods, but the dog may have been 
added as food in the period between 3000 and 
2000 s.c. In the late period, the settlement pat- 
tern seems greatly elaborated, but this may be 


due to scantiness of data regarding early sites. 


The 
grinding and polishing are confined to bone and 
bases of projectile points in the early period. 


manufacturing processes seem constant, 


Various sorts of implements for processing food 
are found in all three periods, indicating the 
that the pattern 
characteristic of the Archaic well 
established in the early period. One could dis- 


possibility basic subsistence 


stage was 
cuss each group of selected traits separately but 
In general the evidence 
seems to indicate that the basic pattern was 


space prohibits this. 


established early and elaborated as time went 
on. For example, the elaboration of pounding 
and chopping tools from chipped stone choppers 
and adzes to polished stone axes, adzes, and 


celts is interesting. 


We can at present postulate this early estab- 


ner;r- 
288 7381 739 740 
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| 
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and elaboration of the Ar 
central Mississippi drainage. 
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this later 
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ards 1952) and people of this group apparently 


specialized in hunting elephants. Points of the 
Clovis type are found throughout the United 
States, although it cannot necessarily follow 
hat the same subsistence pattern was followed 
Outside of 


the possible association at Denton, Texas, there 


vherever Clovis points are found. 


s no evidence at present that seed collecting 
1s a Very important part of Clovis subsistence. 
There are 


sites from the Great Plains, how- 


that seem to be of an Archaic character 
S have defined it, such as McKean and 

| sites which date from around 1500 B.« 
M 1954a: 433-4; C-795, M-368, M-369). 
| + 


from the northern 


In interpreting the data 
ns, Mulloy (1954a: 433) states: 


T} 
| } 35 
idition, people who specialized in hunting 
ummoth — ikers of Clovis points 
resent In an arlier period (Sellards 
52 The interpretation of the preagriculture 
t f the Great Plains, then, is that big 
g nters inhabited the area up to at least 
+ ind that there is possibly a_ time 
when the Great Plains were uninhabited, 
Dy a perlod when the plains were 
by a culture primarily Archaic in 
COMPARISONS WITH THE GREAT BASIN 


AND THE SOUTHWEST 

tn 
Great Basin area, a cultural unit similar to 

the Archaic, the Desert culture, has been sug- 
gested (Jennings and Norbeck 
and others 1956). This extends back to 
| radiocarbon dates from 
Danger Cave of 7839 px 


western United States, especially in 


1955; 


Jennings 
around 
B.c., according to 
630 and 7010 
340 (C611, C-640) confirmed by dates on 
8320 Bx (M-202, 

M-204). The Cochise culture in the Southwest, 
whose Sulphur Spring stage dates from 580 


ther samples at 650 


“ 


B.c. + 370 (C-216) to 4260 B.c. + 450 (C511) 
and whose Chiricahua stage dates from 2056 
B.c. + 270 (C-515), has been identified as a 
regional variant of the Desert culture. 

Taylor (1956) has recently reported briefly 
on Frightful Cave in Coahuila, Mexico. His 
general conclusion seems to be that the remains 
which he found represent an extension of the 
Desert culture and, in general terms, that the 
culture there seems to parallel in stability that 
at Danger Cave. The Coahuila materials date 
back to a period of about 6000 to 7000 B.c. 
Taylor (1956: 230-1) concludes: 


Tt sgests that neither the Desert-type “gathering 
the High Plains-type “hunting” cultures 

} wriiec ype wester! 

N \ Bork be sp ilizations which arose 
1 ltures which had different 

, pons trictly local condi 

he end of Pleistocene climatologi 


[here is apparently little evidence of an 
Early Hunter stage in the Great Basin area and 
recently Sé veral arc haeologists have rejected tne 
w that the Desert culture developed 
If such a de- 


sequence did take place, it must 


a big game hunting stage. 


mmenta 


have been “before human occupation of the 
for] re human entry into the 


rid. Such sites as Tule Springs, Nevada 


(23,5 years old by radiocarbon) may throw 
tht on this question” (Jennings and others 
1956: 72). In summary, in the Great Basin and 
n the Southwest the Desert cultures, which 
date back at least to 10,000 years ago, were 
strongly oriented toward seed gathering and 
small animal hunting. There is no evidence 


that they developed from an earlier big game 
Early 
Southwest 


1953, Sellards 


Hunter 
(for 


hunting culture, but sites are 


known from the example, 


Haury 


1955). 


GLACIAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA 


Bearing upon the data we are discussing is 
the time of the last major glacial advance, or 
Valders (Wright 


1957), and the subsequent changing climatic 


A well- 


and Rubin 1956, Leighton 


conditions down to the present time. 
known glacial event in late Wisconsin times is 
the so-called Two Creeks interval. Material ob- 
tained from trees knocked over by the advance 
of the glacier placed this event at 9454 B.c. 

(C-308, C-365, C-536, C-537) and 


9416 Bx t+ 100 (W-42, W-83, Suess 


years 


years 


| 
| 
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1954: 472; see also M-342, M-343). From this 
it has been estimated that this glacial advance 
reached its maximum at around 9000 B.c. 
(Flint and Deevey 1951: 263; see also C-630). 
With the recession of this glaciation there fol- 
of 


lowed a and a 
gradual change of the plant cover to the climax 


period warming climate 


vegetation. At one period the climate was 
and drier than at the present. It was 
previously suggested that this Altithermal (also 
Thermal Maximum or Xerothermic) 
period dated from 3000 to 4000 B.c. (Antevs 
1950), but more recently it has been suggested 
that it took place 4000 years ago or around 2000 
B.c. (M-291; Zumberge and Potzger 1955: 310- 
l; Heusser 1955). 

A comparison with Archaic dates re- 
that the of of the last 
glaciation just precedes the earliest dates now 
availabl the gathering cultures of the 
Archaic. The time period suggested for the 
Altithermal corresponds rather closely with the 


hotter 


called 


the 


veals time recession 


for 


terminal dates suggested for the Early Hunting 
cultures. 
SUMMARY 
In the tentative interpretation of data thus 
presented, things of 
the radiocarbon dates 


several 


all, 


far Importance 


stand out. First of 
sites indicate that the Ar- 
in the eastern United States extends back 
to a time earlier than the Altithermal. On the 
the dates from Zone II at the Modoc 
Rock Shelter, the Eva complex in Tennessee, 
Russell (¢ in Alabama, and Level 4 at 
Graham Cave in Missouri, it is safe to say that 
Archaic extend back at 
least 6000 B.c. On the basis of the lowest zone 
ot Modoc Rock Shelter and of Level 6 at 
Graham Cave, | propose to extend the Archaic 
in those sites back to 8000 B.c. 

Milling stones in the lowest levels of Graham 
Cave indicate the possibility that seed collect- 


on various Archaic 
chai 


basis 
ave 


several traditions 


to 


the 


ing as an important form of subsistence extends 
back to this early time. The case for the hypo- 
thetical the Archaic which | 
have suggested above is strengthened by dates 
from other North American sites where assem- 
blages indicate a subsistence pattern of the same 
general kind as that of the Archaic. This places 
these gathering and collecting cultures in the 
same general period as the Early Hunter and 
tends to remove the former concept of a neat 
succession of cultures throughout the United 
States which proposed that the Early Hunters 


early dating of 
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were succeeded by collecting and gathering cul- 
tures. To the contrary, on the basis of radio- 
carbon chronology, Early Hunters were at least 
contemporaneous with occupants of portions of 
the United States whose livelihood was based 
on general collecting. It has already been pointed 
out that the Desert cultures apparently did not 
have an Early Hunter predecessor in the Great 
Basin. 

This is not to say that there was not an Early 
Hunter occupation of eastern United States, 
Fluted points are found throughout the eastern 
United States as surface finds. For example, in 
of the Modoc Rock Shelter 
and lanceolate of almost ever 


tself, 


the vicinity 
fluted 
previously known form have been found (Smail 
1951). attest to an 


Early Hunter occupation. Specimens from one 


points 


Several actual sites also 
of these, the Shoop site in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Witthoft (1952) 
most closely the Clovis material from the Great 


Plains. The Williamson 
County, Virginia (McCary 


are believed by to resemble 


in Dinwiddie 


1951), is considered 


site, 


by Witthoft to be closely related to Shoop. 

The Bull Brook site, in Massachusetts, seems t 
produce the same general type of materia 


(Byers 1954). Ritchie (1953) has reported tl 
Reagan site as a probable paleo-Indian site 

Vermont. It seems, however, to differ from th 
three just mentioned, and possibly belongs in ; 


somewhat later period (Ritchie 1953: 256). 
Several artifacts from the Parrish site in Ken- 
tucky are attributed to an Early Hunter occu- 
pation (Webb 1951: 434-8). Again, these arti- 


facts seem to be fairly closely 
the 


related to speci- 


mens from Shoop and Williamson sites, 
make possible 
the isolation in time of the Early Hunter and 


Archaic the 


have 


but there was no stratigraphy t 
material at Parrish site. Severa 


sites recently been reported from the 


southern where 
fluted 
yreviously 


( Soday 


Tennessee and Alabama area 


and lanceolate points of almost every 


have been found 
Kline 1953) 


States at the 


recognized form 
1953, Mahan 1954, 


Rarely in the eastern United 


present time, however, has a site been 


where Early Hunter artifacts have been prover! 


to be stratigraphically earlier than Archaic 


terials. A possible exception to this is Gra 


Cave where lanceolate points predominate 


the lowest zone but are mixed with Archaic 


[At Bull Brook, Archaic materials 
occur in sandy loam, always above the paleo- 
reported. — Epiror 


materials. 


Indian. No mixing is 


Fov 
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However, since much of the Early Hunter ma- 
terial east of the great Plains seems attributable 
to the general Clovis-like horizon, it is prob- 
able that this represents a pre-Archaic occupa- 
tion of the eastern United States. We can pro- 
pose at the present time then that if there were 
Early Hunter than Clovis 
they are very likely contemporaneous with early 
Archaic occupations certain areas. The 
Starved Rock Archaic (Mayer-Oakes 1951), 
Graham Cave levels 5 and 6, and the Reagan 


occupations later 


In 


contact and mixing of Early 
Hunter and Archaic cultures. 


site may represent 


The Great Plains area is about the only place 
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Hunter to cultures of the Archaic stage actually 
holds true. The reconstructed sequence indi- 
cates that the early occupants of the plains area 
were specialists in big game hunting, that dur- 
ing the Altithermal the plains area was aban- 
doned, and that following this, peoples with a 
subsistence pattern based on collection rather 
than big game hunting moved into the area. 
Lewis (1953) suggests that the Early Hunters 
were prairie (and plains) dwellers, that the 
eastern Archaic were forest dwellers, and that 
they were probably contemporaries, especially 
during the Altithermal when the prairies ex- 
tended much farther east than at present. A 


where the idea of cultural succession from Early similar interpretation has been employed by 
Summary of Collecting and Hunting Culture Time Ranges in the United States 
Thousand Climate East of Plains Great South- 
Years B.C. Miss. R. Area Basin West 
0 — Desert 
Culture 
Similar to 
| ————Present — 
Archaic Collecting 
2 ——— Hot Dry Gatherers Culture (Maize Agri.) — 
Chiricahua 
3 - Cochise -—- 
4 ———— HotDry — 
Sulphur 
5 Springs —— 
Cochise 
EDEN SCOTTSBLUFF 
5 Warm Moist Archaic 
m Moist ———— 
Gatherers 
7 —— Cool Damp ———— —— 
(Early Archaic? D 
esert Culture 
8 FOLSOM 
9 ——— Glacial 
Maximum 
10 
“CLOVIS” 2 CLOVIS, Tule Springs SANDIA 
ee 35,000+ 22,000+ 20,000+ 
4. Chart showing the proposed temporal relationships of hunting and collecting cultures in the United 
St [he names in capital letters represent Early Hunter components; those in quotation marks indicate that 
types of projectile points constitute the main body of available dat The column on climate is based primarily 
llowing sources: Deevey 1939, 1943, 1951; Flint and ey 1951; Fuller 1935; Heusser 1955; Hough 
1953, 1956; P. B. Sears 1942, 1948, 1951; Zumberge and Potzger 1955. Gaps are left in the column Archaic Gath- 
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culture sequences of Nort! 


f its current importance as a widespread 


tural manifestation is based uy 


which period placement is inferred 
of resemblance to forms of known 


cal provenience or on the putative 


traits of late origin such as « 


pr 


procedure is not without its 


dificult matter to establish whe 


surface collection constitutes 


in the sense that these artifacts 


consisting of remains left by a si 


Ing a restricted period of time. 


very suDstantial number of typ 


used during the Archaic period 


identification of surface materials through 
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eral Archaic Gatherers (term borrowed fr 
Charles Kelley). All of these except the Earl 
Hunters were similar in subsistence patt 


Thus, the Archaic stage in the eastern Unit 


States was but one of several adaptations w 


the early inhabitants of the New World 


ment is the outgrowth of the Early Hunt 


who entered the New World in glacial times 


(Sp line 1946) 
pau g | 
I \X Parm (u lentif 
Howard W 
f work of Be I é , 
k Iw ) 
h } s 
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FROM THE OZARK REGION 


later times, it is also very difficult to estab 
the temporal position of a complex or evel 
whether or not a particular body of mate 


might represent the attenuated artifact 
plex of a more advanced culture left at a ten 
porary hunting camp. It is therefore 
tance at this time to evaluate what is 
actually established concerning Archai 
plexes. 

The Ozark region provides an appt 
point of departure. It is an area for wl 


renort 


have relatively eal 
which might be assigned to an Archai 

one represented by cultures with a hunting 
gathering economy and _ lacking hort tur 
(Ford and Willey 1941: 332-4). M. R. Harring 
ton (1920: 103-10) reported at his Site 1 near 
Hot Springs on the bank of the Ouachita R 
Arkansas, a midden deposit exceeding 9 

thickness where pottery and the small projectile 


points of the Caddoan complexes wer 


fined to the very top of the deposit. Because 
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m J. the large dart points and other implements, the 


leeply buried complex would today be classi- 


terr fed as Archaic. With the identification of the 
nite ark Bluff-Dweller culture, also quite early in 
hich time, the Ozark region revealed how a rela- 
vely simple complex from a_ technological 
Post- point of view might still represent a people 
practicing horticulture (Harrington 1924). The 

ters teresting assemblage of perishable artifacts 
S OF ccompanying the remains of such domesti- 
tur ited plants as maize, squash, beans, gourds 
ne nd sunflower, has perhaps obscured the fact 
| that under less favorable conditions of preserva- 

| tion it would be extremely difficult to distin- 

suish such a complex from one of Archaic type. 

Yet the very diversity of the agricultural com- 

plex can perhaps be used to argue the relative 

ateness of the Ozark Bluff-Dweller culture. 

Portions of the Ozark region may well have 
mprised a marginal area in which cultures of 

stage persisted, gradually accepting 

traits from more advanced cultures oc- 

ipying surrounding areas. The region also 

fore provides opportunities for the con- 

yn of the problem of the extent to 

which an early stage might persist into a later 

period. The concept of period is here regarded 

sa time unit during which, in a given culture 

| region, certain traits regarded as horizon markers 

' make their appearance even though they may 

not be accepted by all cultural groups resident 
in the area. The appearance of ceramics in an 
ISI area is frequently taken as a terminal horizon 
eve arker for the Archaic period although the 
Als evidence of the Ozark Bluff-Dweller culture 
loes indicate that a horticultural complex may 
tem ntedate the appearance of ceramics. Despite 
P iis, the absence of ceramics and other traits 
haracteristic of later periods may still be the 
yest criterion for the identification of an Ar- 

nak period. 

X the establishment of the temporal 
we imits within which the archaeological com- 
xe xes are to be considered, it is essential also 
= nsider the conceptual tools to be used in 

the analysis within that framework. The term 
ur “archaic” may also be used in reference to a cul- 
ring 


tural tradition, a particular configuration of cul- 


traits which of course may persist, as was 


dicated above, through a number of culture 
t eriods (Phillips and Willey 1953: 626-8). In 
ctile order to move toward historical reality it is 
con- essential to discover how many recognizable 
se ol cultural traditions may be isolated in the Ar- + 
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chaic period. The culture history of the Archaic 
period is in part bound up with the spread of 
these distinct traditions, perhaps largely through 
the migration of peoples. In addition, other 
processes such as the diffusion of specific ele- 
ments from these traditions may result in de- 
velopmental sub-stages within the Archaic, or 
create the impression of the existence of such 
sub-stages. In brief, culture history is a com- 
plicated phenomenon in which we must ex- 
plore, through the formulation of testable hy- 
potheses, the mechanisms by which regional 
culture sequences came into being. It is in this 
framework that we shall attempt to evaluate 
what is known of the Archaic complexes as 
seen from the Ozark region. It is assumed that 
the Ozark region was inhabited during the Ar- 
chaic period by people of several cultural tradi- 
tions that probably interacted with each other 
and that the initial problem is to separate and 
define these traditions. 


THE ARCHAIC TRADITIONS 


While the Ozark Bluff-Dweller culture has 
been cited as one of the striking complexes of 
the region, it is impossible to take descriptions 
by (1924), formulated essentially 
upon perishable materials, as comprising one of 


Harrington 


the basic Archaic traditions. Many of the per- 
ishable items, such as coiled basketry, may well 
be late traits introduced at the same time as the 
On the other hand, the 
of nonceramic sites in north- 


domesticated plants. 
analysis of a series 
eastern Oklahoma revealed the presence of a 
long developmental sequence which has been 
designated the 1951), 
defined as comprising three sequent 
phases (A through C). The last of these would 
persist beyond an Archaic stage because of the 


Grove focus (Baerreis 


initially 


suggested correlation with the arrival of horti- 
culture. The following summary is therefore 
based solely on traits attributed to phases A 
and B. The projectile point complex of the 


Grove fi varied in typology. Large 


is 
stemmed points are the most abundant forms 
but the total complex includes side- and corner- 
notched forms, contracting stem points, a flar- 
ing stem type, points with a broad, parallel- 
sided, and slightly expanding stem and a form 
having an expanding stem and lobed base. Pos- 
sible horizon markers in this complex may be 
the ot 
projectile point blades having coarse serrations 


sharply 


suggested as being found in presence 


also a distinct, beveled blade. 


= 
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Other forms of chipped stone implements are 
include bunts, drills, knives, 


abundant and 


scrapers, and choppers. Small abraders, grind- 
The 


polished stone implement was a full- 


ing stones, and mortars are also present. 
single 
grooved ax. Artifacts of bone and shell were 
notably scarce and appeared initially only in 
Phas 
ulna flaking tool. 


the Grove 


B as a shell scraper, bone awls, and an 
In the initial description of 
focus, Phase B also contained two 
points of lanceolate form originally compared 
Plainview type; the subsequent publi- 
cation the Graham Cave site in Missouri 


(Logan 1952) suggests an alternative source for 


with the 


confirmation of the reality of the 


in the Grove focus has been provided 


ls of two 


{ tl analysis of the preceramic leve 
ep bluff shelter deposits of the Smith site, 
DISmI and (Wittry 1952). The same 
three t phases appear to be present, at least 
shelter, DISmI. Confining our attention 
again to the two earlier phases, we find that 
nly few traits can be added to the earlier 
trait inventory. Additions to the complex of 
plements, all in Phase B, consist of a 
fragmentary bird bone with a drilled hole sug- 
resting its use as a whistle and the preparation 
turt arapaces to form small bowls. I 
ippear to make th nitial ap- 
I Phas B als although tl ar 
lant Phase ( A series of burials 
rT n the shelters provides some information 


tices. Burials attributed to the 


inerai prac 
flexed primary 


bac k. 


Grove focus are partially or fully 


nhumations placed either on the side or 


A scarcity of grave goods is characteristic of the 
mplex but some use of shell beads, beds of 
red ocher, and grinding and abrading stones 
Wi t (Baerreis, Wittry, and Hall 1956). 
T} analysis of a bluff shelter in Cheroke 


County (Ck-44), Oklahoma, extended the dis- 


tribution of the Grove focus southward, but the 


of the deposits precluded specifi 


ment of traits to the preceramic period 


1954). Despite this, the site provides 
further evidence of a negative character in that 
the bone, shell, and polished stone industries o 
thi plex are not greatly elaborated and 

nsist of a very limited series of artifact types. 
[he same tradition also makes its appearance 
in southwestern Missouri, its content being 
specifica elaborated by recent work in the 


Rock Reservoir area (Chapman, Max- 
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well, and Kozlovich 1951; Chapman 1956; Bray 
1956). The descriptions of Robert T. 
dealing with the material recovered from the 
Rice site (23SN200) are most helpful in docu- 


Bray 


menting the presence of essentially the same 
tradition in this area. 

The limits of this 
have not been determined, but the sites men- 


distribution of complex 


ioned appear adequate to establish the pres 


ence in the Ozark region of an Archaic tradi- 


tion diverse series of projectile 


possessing a 
point types and in general characterized by ar 
extensive chipped stone industry. Since grind- 
also used, it appears likely that 


gathering supplemented hunting. There 


ing stones were 
seed 
is but a weak development in bone, shell, and 
polished stone industries. In both the analysis 


(1951) and Wittry 


olate points suggesting influence from a deriva- 


of Baerreis (1952). lance- 


tive paleo-Indian tradition were found only 
Phase B, rather than in the earliest occupa- 
tional zone, though admittedly these are few 
number and thus weaken the case. Bra‘ 
(1956: 57) similarly found some lan 
points the Rice site. Although the 
gard is typologically the lest in t sit 
they occurred, physically, in intermediaté 
A very plausible explanation, involving a g 
na w out of a portion of the shelt 
dva t unt for their position but 
th is the Oklahoma sit ate interact 
vith a paleo-Indian tradit nust be rega 
1s a possibili 

If one attempts to evaluate the cultura 


gins of this tradition, he should not expect that 
an identical complex will be found widely dis- 
tributed space. Diffusion of trait complexes 
permits alteration of the complex in th . 
f its movement; actual migration of { 

rying t mplex would facilitate a t 
ation by providing contacts with other peoples 
A search f rigins may therefore in\ tl 
investigation Of signincant portions of the cul- 
tura semblage as it crystallized in the Ozar 
region. 

A key unit is the Trinity aspect 1 t 
established in the Upper Trinity River regiot 
northeast Texas (Crook and Harris 1952 


= 
1952). The Trinity aspect consists 
two sequent foci, an older (¢ 
a later Elam focus. 

] 


present known solely from 


arrollton focus and 
The Carrollton 
lithic materials. Pro- 


jectile points are the most Important of the 


artifact types; large scrapers (‘‘gouges”) are 


next in abundance, but the complex also in- 
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cludes knives, drills, choppers, gravers, net sink- 
ers, and rarely, grinding stones. Of the projec- 
tile points, a stemmed variety with parallel 
sides and a square base seems characteristic, 
but flaring and contracting stem points as well 
as a form with a deep pair of basal notches are 
About 5% of the projectile points 
represent a lanceolate form of Plainview or 
ther “early” The later Elam focus is 
marked by a decline in the size of the projectile 
point — a feature noted also in the Grove focus 
—and by the disappearance of the lanceolate 
point, graver, and net sinker. 


present. 


types. 


The Carrollton focus, as currently known, 
may well reflect contact with a paleo-Indian 
tradition — as suggested above for the Grove 


focus — but its importance in the present dis- 
ission lies in its representation of a component 
ement in the Archaic tradition we have dis- 
issed. The authors call attention to the re- 
semblance of some of the point types to “those 
f the Borax Lake—Pinto Basin-Silver Lake—Lake 


Mojave desert cultures of California” (Crook 
und Harris 1952: 37). Geographically closer 
mparison might have been made with th: 


1950). One 
influence coming into the 


Ventana Cave materials (Haury 

stream of cultural 
ark region as the Grove focus may well be 

represented in a regional form by this assem- 

age found in the Southwest and Texas. 

An earlier analysis of the Grove focus (Baer- 


reis 1951) stressed relations with Southeastern 
Archaic sites as opposed to ties between Ozark 
Bluff-Dweller culture and that of the south- 
western Basketmakers. The present suggestion 


affiliation with western complexes of an 
arlier time horizon does not vitiate the concept 
f ties with southeastern Archaic materials but 
loes propose that the ties represent a spread of 
such a culture stage through the Ozark region, 
some adjacent area, into the southeast. 
Up to this point, attention has been directed 
sites of a generally southern location with no 
msideration of a possible derivation of these 
mplexes from the north where even an ulti- 
mate Asiatic origin must be kept in mind. 
While a far western migration route might be 
possibility, either east or west of the Rocky 
Mountain chain, it is unlikely that this could 
be proved or disproved on the basis of present 
evidence. Sites in the Plains area where Ar- 
chaic components are noted, such as the lowest 
level in Ash Hollow Cave (Champe 1946), or 
Signal Butte II (Strong 1935) with which tenta- 


tive correlations are made by Champe, may 
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perhaps derive their present complexion from 
the lack of more extensive excavations. They 
do, however, suggest a gradual attenuation of 
Archaic influences spreading westward into the 
Plains and perhaps preserving some elements of 
an earlier paleo-Indian tradition. There thus 
remains the evidence from more northerly sec- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley where traces of 
vigorous and Archaic remains are 
now coming to light. It would be tempting to 
use the long Archaic sequence in the Modoc 
Rock Shelter in Illinois (Fowler, Winters, and 
Parmalee 1956) as a potential source for the 
basic Archaic tradition discussed above. How- 
ever, the diverse materials already produced by 
the limited excavations in the deeper levels of 


extensive 


the site suggest a more complex assemblage 
than that with which we have dealt. The tra- 
dition seen from the Grove focus as a point of 
departure, may have crystallized in this form 
from more elemental complexes. 

To consider briefly other possible Archaic 
traditions in the Ozark region, the most distinc- 
tive which may be noted is the Fourche Maline 
focus in Oklahoma (Bell and Baerreis 1951: 
19-27; Newkumet 1940). A large number of 
distinctive Archaic artifacts make their appear- 
ance with this complex: round graves, dog buri- 
als, bone pins, antler drifts, bone atlat] hooks, 
chipped stone double-bitted axes, boatstones, 
pendants, expanded center gorgets, reel-shaped 
gorgets and a diverse series of beads. The late- 
of much of this material is indicated by 
the association of pottery types, yet as Bel] has 
indicated (1953), preceramic components are 
present at some sites. 


ness 


Here we have a clear 
intrusion of an Archaic complex that might 
well be responsible for the dissemination of 
of the elaborated Archaic traits. Since 
this same configuration of traits is present in 


many 


the southeast as part of a long preceramic tradi- 
tion and early by numerous 
radiocarbon dates, it may reasonably be inter- 


established as 


preted as a westward spread of one of the east- 
ern Archaic traditions. 

A more difficult problem of interpretation is 
posed by Graham Cave in Montgomery Coun- 
1952). The stratified re- 
mains at this site should be a major means of 
unraveling some of the region’s tangled skeins 
of history. A distinctive feature of the site is 


ty, Missouri (Logan 


the presence of a series of lanceolate projectile 
points which occur in two major varieties. One 
is characterized by short channel flakes on one 
or both faces, by pronounced grinding on the 


od | 
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sides which produces a slight expansion at the 


base, and by a markedly concave base which is 


actually recurved in contour and produces 
ig flaring The other variety has a 
flat base and appears to be proportionately 
While both varieties are 
more abundant in the lowest level (6), they 
Logan (1952: 67-8) inter- 


slight 


ears. 


and broader. 


ater levels. 
rial P f ] ¢ | 
prets this material as a fusion of cultural tradi- 


s, stating: 


T} Arcl horizon of Central Mis , not the 
f f from 
rces h f 
Gral I Ar I 
Eas Ar elen 
sce ( 
S 
hab } 
m ¢ 


Logan points out that “the Archai mplex of 


Cave espe cially from le veils 4 and >on 


is essentially a complex with an eastern orien- 
tatioi (p. 68) and that “from level 5 up, 
Grah Cave is comparable to the southeast- 
ern material” (p. 69). It seems clear from the 
context of these remarks that Logan concludes 


that paleo-Indian horizon is basic in this 


region and that an Archaic complex from the 


11 


and finally completely 


Obviously 


with 


east interacted 

absorbed this paleo-Indian tradition. 

rnative hypothesis is that a paleo-Indian 

radition was involved in a pattern of accultur- 


Arc hak 


tion, the origin and nature of this Archaic tra- 


ition with an already resident tradi- 


being one of the problems under consid- 
eration in this paper. 


are dealing with the 


lamental question is whether we 
Archaic 
One essential difh- 


this question 


same tradition 


as that of the Grove focus. 
is that we di 
extent of the borr 
tradition. How 


lanc eolate points are 


wing from 
many traits 


addition to the part of 


1 ] 
that plex? Obviously the question can only 
be answered by comparative studies and prefer- 
1 by the discovery of “pure” sites of this 


mplex. Ne 


examined it is obvious that 


ertheless, when the traits are 
substantial num- 


ber of is not found in the Grove focus. 


er of elements 
Considering only the two lowest levels at Gra- 
ham Cave, these traits would include: chipped 
re adzes, serrated flakes, roller 


cupstones, 
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pestle, bone needles, bone tubes, polished antler 
awls, antler drifts, perforated wolf canine, sec- 
ondary burials, shell pendant. The proportion 
and range of projectile point varieties also show 
There 1S 
series of traits that do not appear 
of the known, 
yet the residual traits have much in commor 


some differences. clearly present 


substantial 


to be Grove focus as now 


part 


with this tradition. It may well be, as Logar 


suggests, that eastern influences are here lead- 
an elaboration of this simple Archai 
tradition. In terms of 


ing 


temporal relationships, 


despite the fluted points in the Graham Cave 
assemblage, this horizon may be no later than 


the earliest 


materi 


SoME THEORETICAL ( SIDERATIO 

Up to this point, the discussion has ¢ 
1round brief summary description fev 
key sites which serve to i1 te that a 

listinct traditions may | ecognized 

within a limited geographic zone in the distr 
ution of Archaic. These would appear t 
be in part the result of the convergence of intlu- 
rces fi both easterly and westerly direc- 
tions although they may also have spread int 


north. 


the ultimate source I ld 

we are dealing with the ear ind basic hor 
zons. As in other regions, an increase p 
ished stone forms as well as elaborat b 
implement types, appears t haracterize t 
later time levels—here perhaps sp 

seen as result Cast I fluenc Yet 

re not iling solely wit ifferentiatior 


parallel devel t ti 

While we manipulate these stor 
tradit th sal tir A } 
tures present an interesting problem in th 
basic figuration of traits. P -India 1 
plexes the west present a surprising r 
ity in such aspects as forms of projectile | s 
A sin type of projectile | t, Or a very sn 
numb types, dominates inifestat 


a single component. At the Archai mp 


nents, on the other hanc ersity i s 
project le points is omn ) round tl 
same lation is to be seer tne S ts 
the material culture. This situatic ts 


deserves careful analysis if the problems of th 


Archaic are to be resolved. 


No singie answer can De given q stl 


why these differences appear. A 


IS raised as to 


Bak 


u 
| 
— | 
| 


haic 
hips, 


than 


BAERREIS | THE 
simple solution might be to say that we are 
dealing with a later time period when a higher 
level of cultural growth and complexity had 
been attained. Yet radiocarbon dates are push- 
ing the limits of Archaic cultures farther back 
in time so that at present we are beginning to 
see a clear temporal overlap in the two broad 
types. Differences in 
factors may also be posed and certainly they 
do have their influence on the total configura- 
tion. Yet it would be pushing an alrea:'y weak 
explanation to the point of absurdity t 


culture environmental 


postu- 
late, for example, that the greater diversity of 
game in the United could be 
responsible for a heterogeneous 


eastern States 


more assem- 


blage of projectile point types and to extend 
this reasoning to other aspects of the culture. 
The problem would appear to revolve largely 


that facilitated 


und differential 


yr 


situations 
acculturation In one region 1n contrast to the 


the 


In both the paleo-Indian and the Archaic 
I 
ypes we are probably dealing with 


bands. The 


stage of the 


culture 
small social organized as 
analysis of the general cultural 
Early Archaic as presented by Griffin (1952a: 


354-5) appears to be a reasonable one. We can 
] 


units 


11 


follow this analysis and suggest that the initial 

much of North America was ac- 

mplished through the spread of small bands, 


peopling of 


perhaps numbering between 20 and 30 people 


who ranged over and exploited a fairly specific 


gathering territory. Presumably 


initially at 


inting and 


ypulation, least, would be 


rather widely dispersed and contacts between 


We might 


ipate that the earliest artifact assemblages 


the groups would not be extensive. 


a 
when isolated and defined for this region o 


primarily Archiac traditions will be character- 
zed by a rather limited tool complex and by 
standardization and uniformity in such specific 
tems as projectile point types. Perhaps the 
earliest level at the Hidden Valley Rock Shel- 
t lefferson County, Missouri (Adams 1941: 


-96), represencs this Obviously 


situation. 
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when sex and age groupings are considered, in 
such a social unit only a very small number of 
male adults are manufacturing the projectile 
points. Furthermore, if the group is patrilocal, 
male manufacturing techniques would tend to 
be perpetuated within the group since only the 
women would be directly involved in bringing 
in new from outside the 
Diffusion of new styles or local innova- 
tions could take place, of course, but these 
would be extremely slow because the low den- 
sity of population would also tend to limit 
This then 
might serve to explain the uniformity in points 
seen in paleo-Indian components. 

Griffin (1952a: 354) has suggested that the 
Archaic peoples had such patrilocal bands but 
this point might be questioned, or at least we 
may suggest that a shift in residence pattern 
took place. Seed gathering appears to be an 
early and basic trait among the Archaic peo- 
ples. For the Ozark region, seeds found in later 
components in the bluff shelters suggest exten- 
sive experimentation with wild plants as a 


innovations social 


group. 


extensive contact between groups. 


source of food and this may also serve to indi- 
cate extended reliance upon this environmental 
Such an emphasis might well be as- 
sociated with a matrilocal rather than a patri- 
If we can not stretch the meager 
evidence this far, we can at least suggest that 
bi-locality is 


resource. 
local society. 


In either situation, the 
marriage pattern would bring in new males to 
the local group and with them new styles of 
1 cultural 


points and 
hunting and fishing activities 


present. 


projectile other devices 
with 
which had become standardized in their band. 
This is presumably a situation which should 
foster rapid cultural change in equipment asso- 
ciated with activities. In the 
Archaic cultures of the greater Ozark region, 
it is precisely in the material culture associated 


associated 


male economic 


with male economic activities that the greatest 
diversity is to be seen. 
Universiry oF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis 
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THE DESERT CULTURES AND THE BALCONES 
ARCHAIC MANIFESTATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


PHASE: 
AND TEXAS 


CHARLES KELLEY 


continent-wide Ar- 


North America 


CONCEPT of a 


cultural horizon in 


has been developing for over a decade. Re- 
ent this concept has received considerable 
reinforcement in publications and in discus- 
sions at nferences. It now appears to have 
f general acceptance among American 
ircha gists who have concerned themselves 
with t problem. Basic to this concept is the 
dentification of the southwestern Desert cul- 


tures as the cultural and temporal equivalent 


astern Archaic, and the recognition o 


t nes phase Texas as a cultural key- 
stol initing these western and eastern cul- 
ne continuous culture area on the 
same temporal level, forming the Archaic hori- 
American prehistory. In this paper the 
lata regarding these putative Archaic cultures 
Texas and the Southwest are summarized 
relationships with the eastern Ar- 
cha re critically examined. 

THe Desert CuLturi 
The Desert cultures represent a block of 
t gical sites and local cultural sequences 
vi stributed in the southwestern United 
St 1d having a considerable time depth 
t Man f the component cultures and 
t cultural patterns are relatively well 
known and the stratigraphic position of the 
k is established by both archaeological and 
evidence. In addition, radiocarbon 
lates are available for a number of the Desert 
ilt ts apparently representing the full 

| range of the occupation 
The term “Desert cultures” has been used by 
several writers. I first used it as early as 1947 


. YY. note 14) and there 


been earlier usages. Jennings and 


used the term as an integral 


part of their discussion but in a somewhat 
sense than is intended here. However, 


the term “Desert cultures” was first well de- 
ined and the cultural pattern described by the 
seminar in 1955 (Jennings and oth- 


72). The data summarized here 


large part from the deliberations and 


ers 1956: 69- 


he pudlished record of that seminar. 
units OF 


rincipal cultural sequences in- 


within the Desert 


cultures are 


com- 


ponents from Pinto Basin, Danger Cave, Ven- 
tana Cave, Bat Cave, Burnet Cave, Tularosa 
Cave levels only), and the se 


(nonceramic 


quences reported from the Cochise are 
southern Arizona, the Grants area of New 
Mexico, and the Big Bend area of west 
Texas. Many other Southwestern and Great 
Basin cultural components, such as Leonar 


Rock Rock Cave, Black Rock 


robably should be included in the p: 


Shelter, Fort 
as somewhat similar manifestations 
area. The KI WI 


distribution of the Desert cultures 


from a larger distributiona 
geographic 
includes California, Nevada tah, Ari 
New 


ern Mexico, and almost 


southwestern Texas, and nortl 
certainly covers 
extending from the 
hills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacifi 
Coast and from Oregon t entral Mex 


easter! 


not Temp ra tl Jesert cultur 
Vere Dest Geveloped |! mM period fron 

60 c. to shortly before the beginnings t 

Christ ra (Jenning thers 
R rh los t to ¢ 
wou SC inaica 

tne niti Stages the patt wer XIST 
ence | bout SO c. Loca the occupat 


odifie ersions of the Desert cultures s 
t ive Ss ca to historic times 

1e Des iltures ar 1 rized t 
natu f the nate! culture as we 
cert: specif artifact types tecnl 
in bat their SOC1IO-T tical pat 
we to tl xtent that it « be infert 
the archae gical recor: Desert 
peoples were foragers, utiliz nearly th 
natural plant and animal f resources 
their habitat, and combining the technologies 
f hunter, gatherer, catcher, and on occasior 


even fisherman. Their principal hunting special- 
ization was probably small rather thai 
differed 


Indians with their apparent primary specializa- 


game 


large, wherein they from the paleo- 


tion on big game animals, and wild plant foods 
seem to have been quite important in their diet 


1 siabds r ova basil 


Grinding tool 
milling stones together with handstones or 


TH th 
is 
(Lave, 
| 
ern Mexi the Great Basin, and Califor 
ist 
Norbeck (1955) 
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manos — and heavy, crude, chipped stone arti- 
facts such as choppers, “pulping planes,” com- 
bine with projectile points — usually dart or 
spear points — and such hunter’s aids as scrap- 
ers, drills, knives, and rubbing stones to form 
the basic nonperishable artifact trait list. There 
s some evidence for a technological concentra- 
on on the use of cores rather than flakes, and 
certainly on percussion flaking rather than pres- 
sure flaking in the flaked stone industry. 

In those sites where more perishable materi- 
ils have been preserved, there are innumerable 
artifacts of fiber, wood, hide, bone, horn, and 

shell. Baskets — especially coiled woven 
— matting, nets, sandals, fire drills and hearths, 
ligging sticks, fire tongs, dart shafts, curved 
lubs, gourd vessels, and bone awls are espe- 
ially well represented. The dominant weapon 
was the spearthrower and dart rather than the 

w and arrow. 

Rock shelters and cave mouths as well as 
sites in the open were used for habita- 
ns. There is some evidence for the use of 
rude earth lodges, perhaps only in the later 
hases. The dead were buried in simple graves 
der stone cairns, usually in flexed position 

with some mortuary offerings. 

We may infer from the archaeological record 

d from our knowledge of people observed 

ing under similar environmental and cultural 

nditions that the socio-political organization 
f the Desert culture people was simple (Kelley 
1952; Hodge 1907: 59-88; Davenport 1924: 291, 
te 6, which contains a translation of the 
zraphic summary in Alonso de Leon’s 
“Historia de Nuevo Leon’). Almost certainly 
ypulation was made up of small bands 

who were seasonally migratory. Quite prob- 
these bands were exogamous patrilineal 


neages. They may have gathered in season at 
ities of rich food resources to carry out a 
sim] regime of economic, social, and cere- 
activities; trade and barter, marriage, 
puberty ceremonials, initiation rites, curing 
eremonies, dances, fighting, and sport-rites of 
passage and of intensification. Consult Steward 
1938, 1940) for details of the social life of 
ples considered to be ethnographic counter- 
parts of the Desert cultures. 
Maize-bean-squash agriculture and _ pottery 
were added to the cultural pattern toward the 
begit of the Christian era, perhaps as early 
2000 B.c. for agriculture (Dick 1954) and 
300 B.c. for pottery (Martin and others 1952; 
Wheat 1955: 174), although some writers favor 


aid 


a date of about a.p. 1 for the appearance of pot- 
tery (Martin anc others 1952: 504). These 
introductions probably reached the Southwest 
by diffusion from the Formative or Preclassic 
horizon in Mesoamerica (Jennings and others 
1956: 79-82). It seems clear that the later 
agricultural and ceramic cultures of the South- 
west slowly developed from the Desert culture 
base under the stimulus of these Mesoamerican 
innovations. Although these developments ter- 
minated the Desert cultural pattern in the cen- 
tral area, it seems to have survived quite late 
in peripheral and refuge zones. 


Stratigraphic Position of the Desert Cultures 

Certainly the Desert cultures as a group are 
older than the agricultural and ceramic cul- 
tures of the Southwest. Thus, in Ventana Cave 
an occupation level of the Hohokam culture 
rests on a thick midden accumulation of Desert 
culture origin (Haury 1950). Somewhat simi- 
lar stratigraphic evidence is available from 
Tularosa Cave (Martin and others 1952), the 
Cochise sites (Sayles 1945; Sayles and Antevs 
1941), and the Big Bend sites (Kelley, Camp- 
bell, and Lehmer 1940). There is, moreover, 
considerable continuity of culture, plus addi- 
tions and elaborations, from the Chiricahua 
and San Pedro stages of the Cochise culture 
into both the Mogollon and Hohokam cultures 
(Sayles 1945; Martin and others 1952; Wheat 
1955; Haury 1943, 1950). The San Juan Bas- 
ketmaker culture from which rhe Anasazi 
(Pueblo) cultural pattern developed appears to 
have been a Desert culture base to which agri- 
culture was added (Jennings and others 1956). 
The origin of the San Juan Basketmaker in a 
Desert culture of Cochise type was discussed 
some years ago by Donald J. Lehmer in an 
unpublished paper. 

The stratigraphic position of the Desert cul- 
tures with relation to paleo-Indian industries, 
such as Sandia, Clovis, Folsom, Plainview, 
Eden, Scottsbluff, is not quite as well estab- 
lished. There is some stratigraphic evidence, 
however, which conforms largely with evidence 
from other sources. In Ventana Cave the Des- 
ert culture levels were superimposed upon beds 
of geologic origin containing artifacts of the 
Ventana complex which Haury (1950) believes 
to be related to the Folsom complex and hence 
paleo-Indian. In Burnet Cave, in the Guada- 
lupe Mountains of southeastern New Mexico, a 
variant Folsom (possibly Clovis) Fluted point 
was found associated with extinct fauna and in 


| 
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lebris underlying a Desert culture level (Howard 
1932; 1935: 62-79). 


stratigraphy — the so-called “South- 


vestern alluvial chronology” —provides the best 
vider for the placement of the Desert 
ultures stratigraphically. In many localities 


n rthern Me XICK 
soutl ri Ari ma ft 


have identified a series of relatively rec 


to Wyoming and from 
western Texas, geologists 
ent allu- 
ial beds separated by erosional discontormities. 
(The list of references is long. S« 
Bryan 1941; Hack 
1954. Varying 
locally but the terminology employed in theit 


yn identifies the oldest alluvial bed as 


especially 
1942; Leopold and Miller 
formation 


names are used 


the Number I formation, the second as the 
II formation, and the most recent as 
the Number III formation. 


nber I formation is usua 


f ve w to red clays, silts, sands, and locally 
UT i we compact il | 


sent xtensive valley fill, and usua n 
ta s of extinct faun It isual 
ref t terminal Pleist ) ting, per 
ultiy am rigu Late t Numb | 
Vas il rod kxrensivé 
posits d yped on t sultil 
nf uM n the unde beds. This 
| tensive erosi in f iridit 
Ss us ittributed to tl A lritl il periox 


lt t ften covering the adjacent un 
erod sections of the Number | formation as 
W sediments range ft through 
silts, and usually contain dark humic 
bands. These deposits are poorly consolidated 
t ire divided int \ ind ar 

Ip] separated loca ) nin el 

s nformity; these beds known as 


wer) and II b (upper) formations. 


Occas laminated pond or marsh de- 
posits at the base of the sequence. Only 
modern faunal remains have been found in the 
Number II formation, which is usually referred 
to the M thermal period. 


imber II formation was eroded durin 


a Sut sequ nt period OT strean 
Steep-sided erosional channels were cut int 


the underlying deposits. This erosional 


attributed t the 


Stage 


nas isually been “Great 


ANTIQUITY 


Drought” of the Southwest datable to the late 


13th century, but there is growing evidence, 


largely 
uted instead to an earlier period of erosion 
The argument is too involved to summariz 
here. One 
by Kelley, Campbell, and 
160-1). The Number III 


largely of loose gravels, sands, 


phase of the problem is discusse 
Lehmer 
formation 


the steep-sided channels of the preceeding 

sional epoch and extending out over the valley 
flats to form a thin stratum overlying the Num- 
ber II 


attributed to the period of about a.p. 1300 t 


formation. This formation is 


usua 


1800, and some investigators think that its d 


position was terminated by modern erosio 


attributable to overgrazing by domesticated 


mals. Others attribute ter 


nination of th 


Number III deposition to climatic causes. Or 
modern fauna occurs in the Number III f 


In ma localities of the Big Bend reg 
Texas, sites of the Desert cultures occu sit 
in the alluvial deposits (Albritton and Bry 
1939; Kelley, Campbell, and Lehmer 194 
Desert culture remains are notably missir I 


1e Number formation — as 
traces of human occupation — and appear 
Number I-Number I] 
ynformity, hence presumably in Alt 


Desert cultur 


the first time in the 


ymponents 


numerous in both the II a and II b fills ai 


cccur als n the II-III disconformity. Sit 
cultures assignable to the ceramic and I 
tura t ccur consistent n t 
Number III formation, a st | t 
ent than remains attributal to Des 
tures 

This association between Desert cult 
and the formations recognized i the S 
western alluvial chronology is verified 
in man alities. Best evidence for th 


found in southern Arizona in t! 
sequence (Sayles and Antevs 1941 
Here the Chiricahua stage of the Cochise cu 

f the best known of the Desert cu 
ccupies alluvial deposits attributable t 
the Number II a formation, and prot 


attributabl also to the 


preceaing er 
) 
n Ped: Stage 


out of which later ceran 


epocn 


of the 4 


Sites of the subsequent S: 
ichise, 
alluvia 

with the Number II b formati 
in the disconformably overlying silts, pot- 


tures putatively develop, occur in 
identifiable 


and 


tery has been found. 
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unpublished, that it should be attrib- 


(1940: 
oOnsists 


and silts filling 


| 
| rt 
1 
ST 
su 
T 
| 
4 
thermal times. 21 
| 
(Leo nd Miller 1954: 53-5, Table 7). 
Number format repres W 
t Numl formation dut t pI ling 
| 
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In the Cochise area, however, there are Des- 
ert culture remains in still older beds. In gravel 
and sand beds, with associated pond deposits, 
underlying strata assignable to the II a forma- 
tion occur artifacts identifiable as the Sulphur 
Spring stage of the Cochise. These are appar- 
ntly associated with extinct faunal remains 
and the deposits in which they occur are said 
to represent the Number I formation, 
debris accumulated in erosional chan- 
nels of Altithermal age as well. Only in this 
ality have Desert culture remains appeared 
n association with a Number I formation expo- 
sure, and here there may well be some doubt as 


and, 
probably, 


to either the association or the assigned age of 
the geologic beds in which the specimens occur. 
The beds in which the older (Sulphur Spring 
stage) Cochise specimens occur may eventually 
prove to be arroyo bottom deposits of Allti- 
thermal times rather than true Number I for- 


nation deposits. 


Faunal Association and Other Evidence 


In general the faunal association of the Des- 
rt cultures in both rock shelters and alluvial 
sites is modern, with extinct fauna occurring 
nly in underlying beds. However, in two in- 
Stal S ther seers to be some evidence of as- 


sociation of extinct fauna with Desert culture 


remains. As noted above, Sulphur Spring 
Cochise artifacts occur in gravel deposits with 
remains of extinct fauna, including horse, 


nammoth, dire wolf, and pronghorn antelope 
es and Antevs 1941). However, both arti- 


cts and _ fossils washed into 


were position, 
though apparently from no great distance, 
asting some doubt on the reality of the asso- 


In Gypsum Cave, Nevada, several cases of 


putative association of Desert culture artifacts 
with extinct ground sloth remains have been 
recorded (Harrington 1933). Bones of two 
types of camel and horse also are included 


among the extinct faunal remains found in the 
but their association with the cultural 
demonstrated. The 


Cave type of projectile point is one variation of 


remains is not Gypsum 


1 widespread dart point pattern which appears, 


in some localities at least, to represent an early 
phase of the Desert cultures, offering some rein- 
orcement to the reputed association. (I do not 
mean by this that Manzano, Langtry, and other 
similar points are typologically Gypsum points; 
I do mean that these points, which are basically 
dart points with 


relatively small contracting 
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stems, represent a common pattern of projectile 
point manufacture as compared with other pat- 
terns such as Pinto or Folsom Fluted points.) 

Usually, the plant remains found in Desert 
culture sites are types found in the same region 
today. There are exceptions, however, notably 
the occurrence of charcoal of hickory, found 
today only in moister climates, in the Sulphur 
Spring Cochise deposits (putatively the Num- 
ber I formation). 

In general the stratigraphic position of the 
Desert cultures may be summarized as follows. 
They seem to be generally later than the paleo- 
Indian cultures but may overlap them in time. 
The evidence indicates that they may have first 
appeared in the Southwest either in the Alti- 
thermal period, or alternatively, if the Gypsum 
Cave and Sulphur Spring Cochise associations 
prove valid, in the preceding Anathermal 
period, perhaps toward its close. Indisputable 
Desert culture artifacts have not been found 
anywhere in clear association with authentic 
“kill” or occupation sites of paleo-Indian cul- 
tures. Desert culture occupation of the South- 
west seems to have been widespread during the 
Altithermal and Medithermal periods, About 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Desert 
cultures appear to have been transformed lo- 
cally into the early Southwestern agricultural 
and ceramic cultures, although there may have 
been local survivals for some centuries there- 
after. 

Radiocarbon dates are available from a num- 
ber of Desert culture units representing a full 
time range. The more important dates are sum- 
which also shows the 
radiocarbon dates for certain eastern Archaic 
sites. It is worth noting that the range of dates 
for rock components of the 
Archaic is comparable to the range of dates for 


marized in Figure 1, 


shelter eastern 
rock shelter components of the Desert cultures. 
The total range of dates for the Desert cultures 
is from about 8495 B.c. to a.p. 188, with the 
open site dates concentrated in the upper or 
most recent 43 of this distribution and those 
from rock shelters consistently extending far- 
ther back in time. The earlier dates from Zone 
I of Danger Cave were not used in calculating 
this range because the details of the cultural 
associations are not provided in the preliminary 
[This was written be- 
fore Jennings 1957 was published. — Eprror. ] 

Another approach to the radiocarbon dating 
of the Desert culture occupance is to check the 


report (Jennings 1953). 


dates derived elsewhere for the sequence of 
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SOUTHWESTERN AND MEXICAN DESERT CULTURE SITES 
1 
FRIGHTFUL CAVE 


GYPSUM CAVE DANGER CAVE COCHISE 


+ + + + 


Zone 5 
AD188 + 230 
AD20 + 240 
273 + 200 | 
San Pedro 


Zone 4 L Stage 
1869 + 160 


2030 + 310 
2056 + 270 
| || 2558 + 680 


Chiricahua 


Stage L 


1670 + 300 


Coahuila Cmplx 
(Pecos R. ) 


Zone 3 4393 + 250 
[ Cienegas Cmplx 

Sulphur Spgs 
Stage 5350 + 400 

806 + 370 
6073 + 350 

6577 + 25 Zone 2 
7010 + 340 6920 + 350 
7839 + 630 LL 


Zone | 
9201 + 570 
9503 + 600 


These dates are derived from Johnson 1951; Jennings 1953; Fowler, Winters 
All dates are B. ¢ unless otherwise noted 


climat ents with which the Southwestern 


a hronology has been associated against 


the position of the occupance in the alluvial 
qu . Thus, Quimby (1954) by combinin; 
radiocarbon dates with reasoning based on geo- 
ogical interpretations has dated the Anather- 
mal pet at about 7000 to 4500 B.c. and the 
Altit il period at about 4500 to 2000 Bx 
nd | that the subsequent Medithermal 
ver began before 1000 s.c. Antevs (1955: 
328-30) has rejected the radiocarbon dates for 
thes vents but arrives at somewhat similar 
dates through other means. His estimated date 


for the Altithermal is 5500 to 2000 s.c.; for the 


Medithermal his dates appear to be about 200( 


C. tot present 
Th general, stratigraphic and geo-cli- 
mat it for the Desert culture occupan 
appear to be in fair agreement with the radi 
irt t There are, how r, certair 
sist and it seems probable that ver 
ea it f rock shelter components, espe- 
ially where there is no association with exinct 
fauna, should be treated with some caution 
intil further verification is obtained. In gen- 
eral, however, the temporal position of the 
Desert cultures seems demonstrated by a vari- 
ety of approaches. 


ANTIQUITY 


NATURAL EVENTS EASTERN ARCHAIC SITES 


CLIMATE GEOLOGY GRAHAM CAVE | MODOC ROCK 
SHELTER 
No. Il Formation 
Erosion 
No. Ib Formatior 
MEDITHERMAI 
No. la Formatior 
Zone IV 
2665 + 30 
Zone I 
3329 + 30 
3161 + 164 
ALTITHERMAL Erosion 
Zone Il 
5950 + 500 
ANATHERMAI No. I Formatior 6223 + 488 
? 79972777??? 6880 + 
7 +5 [7926 + 392 
Zone I 
and Parmalee 1956; and Crane 1956 
THE BaLcoNnes PHAs! 
In that area of the stat f Texas in t 
f the Caprock of the High Plains and bout 
roughly by the Bra River on th ist al 
northeast, the Rio Grande on the west and 
southwest, and the Gulf of Mexic yn th 
south, occur numerous archaeological sites rej 
resenting ulture closely related to the east- 
ern Archaic and the southwestern Desert cu 


is Texas Archaic horizon I hav 
termed the Balcones phase (Kelley 1947a: 99 


) Nave suDsti- 


tuted Texas Archai 


consider their term to be 


the materials in question. 


Sites of the Balcones phase are open camps 


burned rock middens, and rock shelters. S 


of these are surface sites representing either 
relatively recent occupation or locations whicl 
have not been disturbed by ge gical pt sses 
while others lie buried at various depths in th 
alluvi alley fills and in the fill terraces of tl 


The artifacts found in these sites are largely 
chipped and pecked stone specimens, althougl 
the I ck 


perishable 


shelters in the west contain muct 


material, and bone and shell arti- 
facts are to be found on occasion in open sites 


everywhere. large 


There is an abundance of 


XxIV, 3,195 | 
suc 
_ 
8495 + 34 | 
suhm, Krieger, and jelks (1934) 
much too broad for 
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dart or spear points in a variety of forms, man- 
ufactured for the most part by percussion chip- 
ping with comparatively little retouch. Other 
chipped stone implements include core tools 
such as crude choppers, “palaeolithic” style 
handaxes, large scrapers, the so-called gouges 
und “war club spikes,” blades or knives in a 
variety of shapes and workmanship, “spoke 
shaves,” drills and miscellaneous rejects, cores, 
und similar indeterminate items of chipped 
stone. 

Pecked stone implements inciude small one- 
hand grinding mullers, or manos, with plain or 
pitted faces; seed slabs, or metates, with shal- 

w oval bowl or plain grinding surfaces; shal- 
ow circular mortars; small paint mortars; and 
sharpening stones, smoothing stones, and ham- 
merstones. Rare items of polished stone are 


restricted largely to gorgets and pendants. 


There are side-notched pebbles and — locally 
and late —small polished pebbles with end 
tches and longitudinal grooves. Boatstones 
ulso occur but appear to be very late in the 
quence 


There are also problematical stone artifacts 


such as limestone cobbles with groups of care- 
fully made parallel incised lines and occasion- 


a polished groove (Kelley 1948). Polished 
stone axes, celts, adzes, gouges, and similar 
tems are completely lacking, and arrowpoints 
ind pottery do not appear until the very end 
f the Archaic sequence. This last comp!ex of 
traits represents new ethnic groups and cultures 
known archaeologically in central Texas as the 
Toyah and Austin foci of the Central Texas 
aspect and farther north as the Henrietta focus 
(Kelley 1947a, 1947b; Krieger 1946: 87-159, 
165-5; Suhm, Krieger, and Jelks 1954). Locally 
the old Archaic culture survived, modified only 
slightly by the addition of the new introduc- 
tions and apparently not affected by ethnic 
displacement. 

Artifacts of shell are rare, including pendants 
made from mussel shells, and pierced mussel 


| 


shells with ground edges. In the west, some 


specimens of engraved shell occur and there 
are shell rattles and similar items. Bone arti- 
facts are rarely found in the central and south- 
ern parts of the area but are quite common in 
the caves of the west where they include sev- 
eral types of bone awls, “needles,” spatulate 
implements, atlat] hooks, beads, and pendants. 
Antler knife “handles,” flaking tools, and 
punches occur in both the central and western 


sections and are presumably present in the 
south as well. 

Perishable artifacts found in the western rock 
shelters include many types of basketry, mat- 
ting, netting, fur and feather cloth, cordage, 
sandals; wooden atlatls and darts, curved clubs, 
fire hearths and drills; and other items. Food 
remains include animal bones in great variety 
and quantity — but representing only Recent 
species — mussel shells, snail shells, and occa- 
sional Gulf shells. Remnants of mussel shell 
baking ovens have been found in the central 
region. In the rock shelters of the west and 
along the rivers great quantities of plant food 
remains, and fish scales and bones occur. Evi- 
dences of agriculture are known only from the 
very latest Archaic in the west. 

No house remains have been found in any 
of the Archaic levels or regions, although in 
the central section long-used fire hearths — pits 
lined with stones — are surrounded by circular 
cleared areas which suggest the presence of a 
perishable house structure. In the west, and 
rarely in the central section, pictographs and 
petroglyphs representing man and animals are 
found in some numbers. In the lower Pecos 
River region a highly specialized hunting cult 
apparently is represented in the stylized picto- 
graphs found in the rock shelters there. The 
principal method of disposing of the dead was 
by flexed or semiflexed inhumation in rock- 
protected graves, although cremation is known 
in rare instances from the west. 


Regional Cultural Divisions and Chronology 
Central Texas 

There are three principal regional and cul- 
tural divisions within the Texas Archaic cul- 
ture known as the Balcones phase. The central 
Texas area includes principally the portions of 
central Texas lying north and west of the Bal- 
cones fault which passes through or near the 
cities of San Antonio, Austin, and Waco. It 
extends some distance to the south of the fault 
line along the major rivers and westward as far 
as the Devil’s River, thus including most of the 
Edwards Plateau. The Archaic cultures appear 
to thin out to the northwest and cannot be 
traced, as yet, beyond the caprock of the High 
Plains. Hughes (1955) and Tennell (Tennell 
and Hughes 1955) have recently reported Ar- 
chaic kill and occupation sites in the Texas 
Panhandle. They describe and illustrate mate- 
rials which appear to be Archaic in affiliation. 
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er, since they use the Suhm, Krieger, 


ks (1954) typology, I am unable to place 


thet 
tl 


eir finds in my own Texas sequence. 


foci have been recognize there 


and 


lications that others may be identifiable. 

re the contemporaneous Round Rock 

1 Clear Fork (north) f which ex- 

from very early to very late times but ar 
ally on the west by the late Uvalde 

These three known foci are grouped 
what arbitrarily into the Edwards Plateau 


(Kelley 1947a; Suhm, 
102-7). 
for the existence of a f 

the Clear Fork focus whicl 


north central Texas there 


the Abilene culture. | a 
stage exists (Kell 1947a). 
include many burned rock middens 
und springs or eroding fr the sur- 
t ri terraces. ‘nder analysis thes 
re found to be made 1 nnumer- 
ting fire pits hearths and fire- 
stones which are discard inings of 
ts. Each midden represents peat 
Site tter in l 
groups with a few s] artifact 
St f eacl In tl terra 
veath the middens, sites represent 
t perl is if cupati S 
it various levels (amp 
14 2 general, sites oc except 
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ter ti ( ra mn 
xcept ti up} nches 
ria} veneer th 2 rerrac 
t errac 
sis of the archaeological remains founc 
us levels within the 40-foot terrace anc 
extending into the 20-foot terrace show remark- 
ittle cultural change in the ntempora- 
Round Rock and Clear Fork f fr 
times to a comparat t t 
changes that d Ip] t 
iriatiol types an ncies 
projectile point styles ar tl artifact 
ti at ippearan Tew tems 
tone 
t entra Texas Al m ult 
timate f its age range all the way fror 
te period within the Pleist ne to late 
n i Recent a te prehistori 
In at least one locality, th incaid 
(Suhm, Krieger, and Jelks 1954: 101-2) 
evidence that Archaic remains directly 
beds in which occur paleo-Indian arti- 
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ogical bed locally 


s which 


turn contain paleo-Indian 


art 
there 
Archaic —the Abilene 


Is some claim to 


paleo-Indian in an erosiona 
represent the Altithermal peri 
106-7). 

There is some reason for 
f the Colorado Ri 
Abilens 


turn with tl 


foot terrac 


exXas and 


mation of the Southwestern al 


which should place the 40-foot terrace approxi- 
mately between 2500 B.c. to some tin the 
first millenium tT tn Christian era (K 
1947a). On a somewhat different basis for 
relation, Antevs dates the 40-foot terr: 
5 (Ant VS 950) By 
tr St ti Net il ~ I P Sti acl t T 
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focus is likewise a late culture of non-Archaic 
character, while the older Aransas focus of the 
Gulf Coast is probably a locally specialized 
Archaic culture (Campbell 1947, 1952). 

It should be noted that the Texas Coast itself 
has been altered considerably in recent geologi- 
cal times and for the most part contains quite 
recent remains. However, occasional terrace 
remnants on the lower courses of the rivers 
materials 
and geological deposits very much like those of 
Texas and with intrusive specimens 
from the central Texas region equating the two 
sequences. Here again, in the Berclair Terrace, 
Archaic levels overlie levels containing paleo- 
Indian artifacts and extinct fauna, and again 


there is some slight evidence for an overlap of 


show a sequence of archaeological 


central 


the earlier Archaic levels and paleo-Indian 
norizon (Sellards 1940). I consider the Berclair 
Terrace of the Mission River to be the equiva- 
ent of the 40-foot terrace of the Colorado 
River. Pleistocene fauna and paleo-Indian 
points — plus one Archaic point — occur in the 
basal gravel; hearths and artifacts of Balcones 
phase affiliation occur in the overlying silts. 
The basal gravels probably represent redeposi- 
during the Altithermal, a situation quite 
similar to that of the Sulphur Spring Cochise. 
Southwestward in the semidesert section of 


the Texas Coastal Plain — usually known as 
the brush country —I frequently found Ar- 
chaic sites in the course of my survey wor 


Although most of these sites were occupied for 
nly brief periods, some of this material appar- 
ently occurs in superposition in buried sites ex- 
tending the occupation backward in 
There is remarkable similarity and simplicity 
in artifact complexes from site to site and two 
© more general cultural periods are evident. 


time. 


hese 


are the supposedly early Repelo focus 
ind the later Absalo focus of MacNeish (1947) 
which I (Kelley 1947a) group in my Monte 
aspect (the “Coahuiltecan phase” of Sayles 
1935: 41, Table V, Map C). Krieger and others 
described an earlier “Falcon focus” 
and a later “Mier focus” from this area (Suhm, 
Krieger, and Jelks 1954: 138-42) ignoring Mac- 
Neish’s earlier 


lay aiso 


designations for apparently 
closely related if not identical cultures. Suhm, 
Krieger, and Jelks (1954: 565) report a radio- 
carbon date of 4650 B.p. +300 (about 2700 
B.c.) for the Falcon focus. 


This is the area occupied in the early historic 
period by the scattered Coahuiltecan bands 
who, in the early 16th century, clearly had a 


surviving Archaic culture slightly modified by 
the addition of the bow and arrow and sparse 
pottery. This Coastal Plain Archaic extends 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico and _ its 
characteristic artifacts have been noted as in- 
trusives in Periods III, IV, and V of the Huas- 
teca (Kelley 1947a; Ekholm 1944: 488-91, PI. 
55). MacNeish has investigated closely related 
cultures south of the Rio Grande and reputedly 
is able to assign them positions in his chrono- 
logical scheme. Sites of the Monte aspect occur 
in deeply buried geological deposits along the 
Rio Grande (Campbell and Frizzell 1949; Ave- 
leyra 1951; Cason 1952). 


Western Texas 


The Archaic in western Texas includes two 
principal cultural periods grouped into the Big 
Bend aspect (Kelley, Campbell, and Lehmer 
1940: 23-9) which has already been noted 
briefly in the discussion of the Desert cultures. 
The earlier of these is the Pecos River focus, 
characterized by an elaborate array of artifact 
types in stone, bone, and perishable materials. 
The diagnostic projectile point type, Langtry 
Stemmed (Fig. 2 15), is apparently derived 
from a Gypsum Cave-like point and there are 
other associated point types (Kelley, Campbell, 
and Lehmer 1940: 125-7, Fig. 1, Pl. 20 1, 2; 
Suhm, Krieger, and Jelks 1954: 396-7, 438-9, 
464-5, 480-1, Pls. 77, 98, 111, 119). Sites of the 
Pecos River focus occur not only in caves and 
in the open, but also, in several instances, in 
buried levels in the Number II alluvial fill, 
known locally as the Calamity formation. At 
the very base of this formation, or more prob- 
ably dating to the underlying erosional discon- 
formity which fairly certainly can be attributed 
to the Altithermal, are rare sites with a some- 
what simpler array of artifact types suggesting 
an ancestral form of the subsequent Pecos River 
focus. Stemmed dart points and grinding stones 
are characteristics of the two known sites of 
this culture, which is known as the Maravillas 
complex. 

In the upper part of the Calamity formation, 
in the succeeding erosional interval and con- 
tinuing into the Kokernot formation, the local 
equivalent of the Number III formation of the 
Southwestern alluvial chronology, occur sites 
and artifacts of the Chisos focus of the Big 
Bend aspect. The stone complex of the Chisos 
focus is simpler than that of the earlier Pecos 
River focus; the artifacts are more crudely 
made; the sites show thinner occupation. The 
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10 centimeters 


Fic. 2. Principal projectile point types represented in the Desert cultures. A, points from the Number [-Number 
II erosional interval in the southwestern alluvial sequence, probably representing types in use during the Altithermal 
period: I, 2, Ventana-Armagosa points from the Red Sands in Ventana Cave; 3, 4, Maravillas points from washed 


cultural material on the [II disconformity in the Big Bend region; B, San Pedro points representing late Archaic 
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~ characteristic dart point type is one similar to 
the Pinto points (Fig. 2 G) of the southwestern 
Desert cultures. In the latest sites of the Chisos 
focus are intrusive Southwestern potsherds of 
types datable to the 12th and 13th centuries of 
| the Christian era, and occasional remains of 
naize, beans and squash (Kelley, Campbell, 
| and Lehmer 1940). Also, in this same Number 

[Il formation are house and village sites of the 

D Bravo Valley aspect, a pottery-making sedentary 
7 culture of Southwestern and possibly Mexican 


affiliations, distinctly non-Archaic in every way. 


Interrelationships of the Archaic Cultures 
of the 


Central, South, and West 
The Round Rock and Clear Fork foci of the 


caw irds Plateau aspect are equated with the 


xas Re gions 


Morhiss and Aransas foci of the Coastal Plain 
ss-finds of diagnostic artifact types as well 
as by basic similarities in trait lists. Thus, speci- 


(Fig. 2 33) 


ns of Pedernales Indented Base 
Nolar 


Beveled Stem (Fig. 2 34), Taylor Thin- 

ned Base (Fig. 8), Baird Beveled Blade (Fig. 

, 29) and perhaps other Edwards Plateau aspect 
} projectile point types were found at the Kent 

) Crane component of the Aransas focus (Camp- 
bell 1952) and at the Morhiss site itself where 


the identifications are based on my own analysis. 


Specimens of Bracken Broad Base, Kyle Cornet 


Not 1 (Fig. 2 18), Garcetas Stemmed, Hutto 
Convex Base (Fig. 2 16) and perhaps other 
\ 
Morhiss and Aransas focus projectile point 
a types occur in Round Rock components. In the 
30) 
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Morhiss site were also examples of Tortugas 
(Fig. 10), La Salle Lanceolate 
(Fig. 2 36), Cuero Triangular (Fig. 2 11) and 
other projectile point types of the Monte aspect. 
Along the the southern Coastal 
Plain near Balcones fault 
which specimens 


Triangular 


margins of 
the sites in 
Monte are regularly 
mixed with Round Rock-Uvalde focus types, 
as well as with Langtry Stemmed (Fig. 2 15) 
points from the Pecos River focus to the west. 


occur 


aspect 


All of this quite certainly indicates close con- 
tact and interrelationship of the Archaic cul- 
tures of these two regions in the same general 
time horizon. 

According to my own studies of the collec- 
tions from the Fate Bell Shelter, a large com- 
ponent of the Pecos River focus of the Big Bend 
aspect, the numerous projectile points included 
some 50 specimens identifiable as Nolan Beveled 
(Fig. 2 34; Kelley 1947a) of the Clear 
Fork focus of north central Texas, while an- 


Stem 


ther 68 specimens appeared to be a local copy 
of Nolan Beveled Stem. Furthermore, my own 
studies show that many specimens of the Pecos 
River focus diagnostic projectile point type, 
Stemmed, have their stems beveled in 


Also at Bell 


angtry 


style. Fate 


characteristic Nolan 


er were four corner-tang flint knives, al- 
most certainly intrusive from the Uvalde or 
Round Rock foci of the Edwards Plateau as- 
pect. Pearce and Jackson (1933: 72-8, 140-1) 
saw other similarities between what are now 
alled the Pecos River and Round Rock foci. 
It should be noted that typical “Clear Fork 
i neu 
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the 
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gouges” also occur in the Pecos River focus. 
Thus, the Pecos River focus appears to be re- 
lated especially to the Round Rock and Clear 


Fork TOC! 


perhaps to the Uvalde focus as well. 


of the Edwards Plateau aspect, and 
However, 
there are even closer stylistic ties between the 
Chisos focus and the Uvalde focus, especially 
notable in the pattern-identity of their respec- 
tive diagnostic dart point types Paisano Serrate 
(Fig. 2 28) and Frio Flared Stem (Fig 2 30), 
as well as with the putatively late Verde In- 
(Fig. 2 29) of the 
In view, also, of the similar positions of 
Archai 


stratigraphy of their respective areas, their gen- 


dented Base Pecos River 
region. 
geological 


these cultures in the late 


eral contemporaneity clearly seems indicated. 


Since evidence has been adduced for close 
relationship and general contemporaneity be- 
tween the Edwards Plateau 
Aransas-Morhiss-Monte Archaic cultures of the 


aspect and the 
Coastal Plain and between the former and the 
Big Bend aspect, it would appear almost certain 
that a similar close relationship must have 
ulturally and temporally between the 
Plain Archaic 
Although the evidence for this 
is thinner and less 
other 


justifiable. Langtry Stemmed points occur quite 


existed 
Big Bend 


cultures lsted. 


aspect and the Coastal 


ertain than that for the 
onnections, this conclusion does appear 
frequently in components of the foci of the 
Monte aspect, and specimens of the character- 
istic Monte aspect projectile point type, Tortu- 
occur in components of the 
focus. The occurrence of Monte 


irtifacts in sites deeply buried in allu- 


gas Triangular, 
Pecos Rivet 
aspect 


vium in the lower Rio Grande valley 


that the 


suggests 
Monte aspect may occur in a similar 
position in the alluvial sequence (Suhm, Krie- 


Jelks 1954: 


It should be emphasized that in 


ger, and 136-8). 
addition to 
trade or contact 


Archaic 


discussed ire 


specific relationsnips as out- 


lined here, the cultures of the three 


basically similar in 


Te XasS areas 


inventories and general trait lists, al- 


artifact 

though differing in emphasis, local styles, and 
regional developmeris. Thus they certainly are 
related at least on the phase 1eVe and they 


existed throughout the same time horizon. 


The Balcones Phase and the Eastern Archax 


Clos visible between the 
central Texas Archaic cultures and others lying 
northeast of the area. Notably, in 
the Trinity River region of northeast Texas, 


Wilson W. Crook, Jr. and R. K. Harris have 


relationships are 


east and 
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reported Archaic cultures so similar to those of 
the Edwards Plateau aspect that they have pro- 
posed a new Trinity aspect of the Balcones 
phase to accommodate them (Crook and Har- 
ris 1952; Crook 1952). The two proposed foci 
of the aspect, the earlier Carrollton focus and 
the later E 
text in the alluvial formations and terraces of 
the Trinity River. 

The first (TI) or Carrollton Terrace of the 
Trinity River has two lower beds of gravel and 


am focus, occur 1n stratigraphic con- 


sand 


the Hill and Shuler formations—which 
produce a good Pleistocene faunal assemblage 
and are referred geologically to the Wisconsin. 
(The 37,000 years ago date for a 
Clovis Fluted point said to have been found i 
association with hearths in the 
formation appears completely 
terms of the time 
Fluted.) These two 
by an erosional interval from two superimposed 
Albritton and 
Pattillo formations — which contain only mod- 


more than 


Shuler 


upper el 
unacceptable ir 
known range of Clovis 


formations are separated 
beds which overlie them — the 


ern fauna and are estimated to be 6000 to 4 


and 3500 to 1750 years old, respectively. A 
lower flood plain terrace (TO) is represente: 
by the Carter formation, in which are pottery- 
bearing archaeological sites, possibly of the 
Wylie focus. 


The Carrollton 
Texas Archaic assemblage with no true polished 


focus has a good centra 
stone except end-notched and grooved sil 
stones of the Waco type. It includes Clear Fork 
intrusive Beaukiss Broad Blad 
(Fig. 2 31) from the 


gouges, one 


point Edwards Plateau 


aspect and 
Barbed (Fig. 2 32) and Buda Broad Base (Fig 
2 19) points of that aspect (Suhm, Krieger, anc 
lelks 1954: 408-9, Pl. 83). It should also be 


noted that Plainview-like 


probably specimens of Bulverde 


points suggestive 
paleo-Indian survivals occur in the Carrolltos 
on occasion in the Edwards 
Plateau aspect. The Waco sinkers noted abov 
also occur in late Round Rock focus sites it 
Texas. The Carrollton focus occurs 1 
the upper part of the Albritton formation : 
part of the Pattillo 
Elam focus als 


focus as they do 


central 


the lower formation. 


is a good Balcones phase Ar 


chaic assemblage and apparent 
amples of dart point types Hutto Convex Bas 
(Fig. 2 16), Keechi ¢ 


y contains ex 


oncave Base (Fig. 2 I 


and Wells Contracting Stem (Fig. 2 21), al 
which occur in late Round Rock focus sites i 
central Texas. 

Crook and Harris not only specify the rela- 


tionships which exist between the Trinity as- 
pect and Edwards Plateau aspect, but in addi- 
tion they recognize relationships westward with 
the southwestern Desert cultures and eastward 
with the eastern Archaic horizon. They point 
out specific relationships with the Archaic 
Grove focus of Oklahoma (Bell and Baerreis 
10-14). 

Farther to the south, on the Neches River, is 
the variant Temple Mound Davis site, reported 
by Newell and Krieger (1949: 164-78). In the 
earliest — pre-Temple Mound ceramic — and 
second “phases” of the occupation of the Davis 
site occur a number of specimens of projectile 
point types native to the Edwards Plateau as- 
pect or These include 
Baird Beveled Blade, Taylor Thinned Base, 
Bulverde Barbed, Wells Contracting Stem and 
Yarbrough Stemmed points (Fig. 22 9, 8, 32, 21, 
20; Newell and Krieger 1949: 164-78, Figs. 
57-59). Corn cobs from this same time horizon 
at the Davis site have produced a radiocarbon 
date of a.p. 397+175 (C-153), a date perfectly 
the late the Edwards 
Plateau aspect. Apparently at the Davis site an 
Archaic lithic 
sents a base to which pottery, agriculture, and 
mound building had been added, while to the 
west the Archaic cultures continued 
unmodified. 

Still farther south, in the Addicks Basin near 
Houston, Wheat (1953: 204-30, 238-46, Pls. 
35-47) identified a preceramic lithic complex 
to which pottery and arrowpoints were added 
in the upper levels. The general lithic complex, 
from later additions, Archaic, 
and bannerstones are now present. Specimens 
of Pedernales Indented Base, Baird Beveled 
Blade, and apparently Bulverde Barbed points 
(Fig. 22, 33, 9, 32; Wheat 1953: Pls. 35, 37, 40) 
from the Round Rock focus appear as intrusives 
Several distinctive Ed- 
elements, including chipped 
gouges, are missing, however. 


1951: 


intrusive into its sites. 


in line for stages of 


assemblage of elements repre- 


largely 


aside 


appears 


in the lithic complex. 
wards Plateau 


Throughout east Texas occur sporadic Ar- 
chaic horizon components which have never 
been carefully studied. Suhm and Krieger have 
recently summarized this material and have 
lumped the known components into an “East 
Texas aspect” (Suhm, Krieger and Jelks 1954: 
148-51). They point out that although rela- 
tionships exist with the Archaic materials in 
central Texas, the strongest relationship is with 
the eastern Archaic. Thus, extending from 
northeastern Oklahoma and the Grove focus, 
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through the Trinity aspect of northeastern 
Texas and the East Texas aspect, to the pre- 
ceramic levels at the Addicks site we have a 
series of Archaic cultures which show relation- 
ship westward with the Balcones phase and 
eastward with the eastern Archaic. 

Eastward there is apparent continuity of Ar- 
chaic occupation through Missouri, Arkansas, 
Illinois, and Tennessee into the nuclear area of 
the eastern Archaic. Collections from Archaic 
sites in the Cache River Valley of southern 
Illinois (unpublished Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Museum work, 1953-56; also MacNeish 
1948), from the Modoc Rock Shelter on the 
Mississippi River (Fowler, Winters, and Parma- 
lee 1956) and from southern Missouri look sur- 
prisingly like collections from Balcones phase 
components in central Texas. Without any 
doubt at all, the Balcones phase represents a 
southern and western variant of an Archaic 
continuum. The principal variations from the 
eastern Archaic notable in this Texas phase are 
the gradual loss of polished stone from east to 
west, and the lack of shell mounds in Balcones 
phase components. The general way of life, 
artifact and_ basic 
ecological adaptation seem remarkably similar 
throughout both eastern Archaic and the Bal- 


cones phase. 


site characteristics, roster, 


The general temporal horizon is 
identical, but the Balcones phase Archaic sur- 
vives much later than the eastern Archaic. 


Che Balcones Phase and the Desert Cultures 

The Big Bend aspect of the Balcones phase 
was also included in the discussion of the Des- 
ert cultures. This is in keeping with the inter- 
mediate cultural and geographic position of the 


aspect, which might well be classified with 
either the Desert cultures or the Balcones 
phase. Several investigators have pointed out 


resemblances between the perishable artifacts 
of the Big Bend aspect and those of the San 
Juan and Coahuila Basketmakers (Smith 1932; 
Setzler 1935; Pearce and Jackson 1933). 


lithic complexes as a basis for comparison, one 


Using 


can demonstrate an even closer relationship in 
artifact inventories, ecological adjustment, and 
general trait lists between the Big Bend aspect 
and such Desert culture units as the Ventana- 
Amargosa I, the Chiricahua-Amargosa II — 
Pinto-Gypsum — and San Pedro complexes. 
Specifically, there are close typological rela- 


tions between the Maravillas complex points 
and those of the Ventana-Amargosa I cultures, 
and they occupy the same position in the geo- 


lar. | 
4 


stratigraphy, that is, they were appar- 


Altithermal times. Langtry 
(Fig. 2 15) points of the Pecos River 
ecially the variety which MacNeish 


“‘Almagre points’ (Fig. 2 14; 


typologically qu f th 
Cave point pattern of the Desert cu 
to Hibben’s Manza points (Fig. 2 
ind Brvan 1941 35-6 Pl. 14 1) 
Serrate point (Fig. 22 28) th 
S rtainly equates with tl Chi 
to point (Fig. 22 24, 25; also Haut 
22 The Chisos focus also has as 
provrecti nts similar t 
S Pedro Cochis ture (Fig. 2 
the San José comy fr Grants 
x (Fig. 2 26; Brya Toulous 
i 
SIT rities mig t but it 
} 


litures ul | t 
j hron 9 ntrat 
ver LIT int il an t 
in almost St 
rt 


Ss al 
stu B 
rr 


while 


in the west but apparently 


1e east, polished stone is a charact 


cultures, at 


1is trait diminishes westward, so that 
inventories of De 
basketry domina 


liminishes eastw 


differentiation 


Notably, tl 


change in natu 


in the Ar 


ak with assura 
horizon, whi 


ad 
s and cult 
ulture thus 
ural hori 
uppears t 
nal 
nd 
te p 
Ss ntinent 
tural platfor 
whicl 
ultura comt 


presents 
ut 
w! 


the intensity 


be the cultura 
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ent , istic element of the Archaic HE least | 
St yn the latest time horizon, 77/7” all 
Suhm, Krieger and Jelks 1954: 396-7, Pl. 77), ultt t , 
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CALIFORNIAN CULTURES AND THE CONCEPT 
OF AN ARCHAIC STAGE 


CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN 


ESTERN archaeologists have almost 


unanimously 


shunned the term “Ar- 
chaic” in describing their finds. In the few 
cases where the word has been used at all, it 
has generally been qualified by using quotation 


yarks, a question mark, or some statement in- 


icating the author’s belief that this is not 

al Archaic culture. As a result, none of the 
lescribed western cultures is conventionally 
abeled “Archaic.” 


stemmed from two conditions: a) a desire to 


Avoidance of the term has 


confusing western cultures with those 
generally called Archaic in the East; and b) the 


temporal implications of the word “Archaic.” 


Th yntinuity of some western cultures leads 
to a paradox when certain manifestations which 
tually persisted until the recent historic 
period are labeled Archaic. As a result of 
these problems, the literature has tended to 


phasize the distinctive features of western 
iltures and only a few attempts have been 

to observe fundamental features of con- 
tinent-wide distribution. 

In order to compare the culture history of the 
margin of the continent with that of 
areas, it is most convenient to discuss 
western prehistory from two directions: a tem- 

iew, equating early developments on 
sides of the continent; and a view of the 
Archaic as a culture stage, showing the con- 


] 


tinuity and relative lack of change in the west. 


EMPORAL AND REGIONAL COMPARISONS 


IX nt radiocarbon dates show three very 
es for a relatively small area of southern 
California. They include: Scripps ( ampus, La 


700 (W-142 


Rubin and 


Su 1955), Santa Rosa Island, 27,700 B.« 
fe L-290R, Orr 1956) and Texas Street, San 
Ider than 36,050 B.c. (Lamont, unpub- 


trom George Carter, personal communi- 

A preliminary discussion of the Santa 

Rosa Island date has been published by Orr 
1956: 7); the other dates are not yet reported 
in detail. All of these dates are reported to 
apply to “hearths” although evidence for hu- 
man utilization of these “hearths” is not yet 
conclusively demonstrated. Until full publica- 
tion of the circumstances of the occurrence of 


samples is made, it is not possible to assess 


their validity or significance. It would be pre- 
mature to accept the early dates at face value, 
however, since all of them are open to question 
[This was written before 
the publication of Carter 1957. See Addendum. 
— Eprror. | 

Much later in time, but still of great import- 


at the present time. 


ance to western prehistory, are the dates ob- 
tained from midden and cemetery material on 
Santa Rosa Island. There are two dates: 4870 
(L-257) and, an average of three 
measurements, 5120 B.c.+250 (L-290D, Orr 


These dates apply both to exten- 


B t+ 160 
1956: 5-6). 
sive midden and to cemeteries from which 
many burials have been taken. The dates imply 
coastal occupation of California throughout the 
Altithermal period. 

At present the Santa Rosa dates are the old- 
est coastal dates in the west, although still older 
dates have been obtained by Cressman on 
material from inland Oregon. However, on 
grounds it may be assumed that 
southern California sites are older 


than the B.A 


surely demonstrated by 
radiocarbon dates. The Topanga site, for exam- 
ple, with its heavily altered soil and crude 
chopper-scraper complex, should be consider- 
ably older than the described material from 
Santa Rosa. It has not been possible to obtain 
‘rganic material from the Topanga Site for 
dating. Detailed artifact comparisons cannot 
be made until the Santa Rosa specimens are 
published, yet the Santa Rosa dates suggest that 


sites like Topanga are likely to be pre-Altither- 


mal, perhaps dating back to 8000 B.c. as a 
uess 

R nt evidence shows rather clearly that 
the west coast was occupied as early as any 


ther part of the country, rather than being 
marginal and only lately settled by migrants 
from the east or north. There is reason to be- 
lieve that California was occupied by people 
who were contemporaneous with the Folsom 
and perhaps the Clovis cultures of the South- 
west and Plains. Unfortunately, the cultural 
picture of these ancient peoples cannot yet be 
drawn. The oldest dated cultures have not yet 
been described, and other remains of presumed 
antiquity yield only fragmentary information. 


Hence it is not possible at this writing to make 


| 

| 
| 
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a cultural comparison between the west coast 
other areas on a time level of more than 

5000 though the 
coast was probably occupied for at least twice 


and 


about years ago, even west 
that period. 

Several finds of human skeletons that appear 
to be of great age have been made in California. 


Probably 


ity with fossil animals is ““Los Angeles Man,” a 


the best contender for contemporane- 


skeleton found in excavation of a large drainage 
1936. 


elephant (Archidiskodon) were recovered, and 


ditch in Nearby, bones of the Imperial 
dating suggests the finds to be 
lat ts the finds to b 
of the same age (Heizer 1952: 7). Other 


Heizer 


recent fluorine 


“early 
discussed by (1945, 


man” finds 


1952). 


are 


fluted 
absent in California. 


Artifacts of the point traditions are 


generally A few scattered 
points have been reported, but their cultural 
Points of the Middle 


California culture are frequently con- 


affiliations are not clear. 
(Central 
cave-based and have basal thinning, suggesting 
but not duplicating the fluted appearance of 


points, The Californian examples are 
most often of obsidian and are sometimes 
shaped by very careful pressure flaking. The 
greatest number of such points is reported 
from the Borax Lake site in northern California 
(Harrington 1948). There is considerable di- 
vergence of opinion over the position of the 


Borax Lake site and its fluted points, but there 


now seems to be general agreement that the 
points are not to be equated typologically with 
Fols points. The temporal placement of the 
site is also disputed, although it appears t 


North 
Borax 


the 


represent the basement complex for the 
Coast Ranges (Meighan 1955: 26). The 
Lake problem is complicated by 


presence of a few points which could bs 


further 
in the 
Harrington (1948, Fig. 
14 a) illustrates some and I have 
more in the 


Clovis-Folsom tradition. 


hree or f 


seen 
yur collection of C. (¢ 


ost of Berkeley. This group of points is excep- 


tional and anomalous in the Borax Lake collec- 
tion: the points are of gray or brown flint, 
although the overwhelming majority of Borax 
Lake objects is obsidian; the type is not dupli- 
cated in the obsidian artifacts; and the work- 


manship is also unusual compared with the rest 
of the artifacts from the site. This is not clearly 
evident from the published illustrations. The 
possibility should be considered that the con- 
vincingly “Folsom” specimens are somehow in- 


trusive 


Lake 


and not actually a part of the Borax 


complex, although there are definitely 
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fluted points of a rather crude sort at the Borax 
Lake Similar fluted 
found at site Nap-131, which is believed to rep- 
resent the basement complex for 
(Meighan 1953b: 316). 

The oldest published cultural remains giving 
a reasonably complete picture of Californian 


site. points have been 


Napa County 


peoples are those of the Desert cultures of 
southern California, the Topanga culture from 
near Los Angeles, and the Early Central Cali- 
fornia remains from near Sacramento. Several 
other Californian cultures of presumably equal 
are known and currently under 
These include Orr’s “Dune Dwellers” 
on Santa Rosa Island, the 


Or greater 


study. 


age 


lower lev els of the 
West Berkeley site on San Francisco Bay, and 
the the Karlo site in 
county, This 
includes cultures separated by millenia in time 


lower levels of Lassen 


northeastern California. 


roster 


and by some 800 miles in distance; hence it is 


not surprising that variation in artifact types 


may be seen among the cultures named. In- 
deed, it is a little surprising that not more vari- 
ation is present. 

The features of some sample cultures (ins 
far as they are available to me) indicated in 


are 
a schematic in Figures 1 through 4. The 


correlation chart (Fig. 6) is arranged acc 


way 
to the areas shown in Figure 5. The charts and 


illustrations have been prepared to substitute 


They are all 
ject to change, particularly the correlation chart 


for lengthy descriptive text. sub- 


which would be prepared quite differently by 


other western archaeologists. I have followed 


dating throughout and have 


a conservative 


the chart only 


placed on those cultures which 
have been defined to some extent in publi 

tion. There are at least a dozen additiona 
named complexes, some of which will prove 


to be 


very important to our understanding of 
western prehistory. I have omitted cultures 
of disputed existence — Texas Street and Mal- 
pais, for example —as well as those not yet 


published by their discoverers. Dates giver 


the chart are based on radiocarbon dating, esti- 


tne 


mates of discoverers, and typological cross- 


ties. | have accepted dates estimated by the 


various authors except where a contrary view 


| 
developed in print; in such cases | 
follow the 


well as I could judge it. 


has been 


have tried to majority opinion as 
The charts may em- 
phasize the stylistic differences; a discussion of 


the general similarities is given below. 


Southern California is characterized, in the 
early period, by cultures called “Early Milling 


| 


1959 


orax 
been 

rep- 
unty 


iving 
nian 
Ss of 
from 
. ali- 

veral 


] 
qual 


nder 


the 
illing 
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TOPANGA | 
TYPE SITE. ToPanca (TANK SITE) LAn-\ 
DATING . CROSS DATING ,EST. MORE THAN 7000 BP \ \ 
\ 
PEOPLE: “PALEO- INDIAN ” \ 
VILLAGES: Hitt Tops POSSIBLE COAST SETTLEMENTS 
HOUSES: UNKNOWN 
(DRAWINGS AFTER TREGANZA, 1950) \ \ 
C) 
4 LP 
A 
~ MANOS PEN 2/3 NAT. SIZE 
METATES 
GRINDING TOOLS PROJECTILE POINTS 
(4 FRAGMENTS) (UNKNOWN) 
BONE TOOLS PIPES 
2) 
ORNAMENTS } 
| er 
— 
4 4 > 
} REBURIOL UNDER 
== METOTE ScRAPERS 
¢ 
BURIALS 
STONE 
SPECIAL OBJECTS 
Fic. 1. Traits characteristic of the Topanga culture 
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LATE CANALINO 


TYPE SITE meScCALITAN 

DATING PROTO-HisToORIC (EARLY CANADLINO TO 2000 BP) 
PEOPLE : 

VILLAGE Littorat ¢ 


HOUSES Larce Dome SHAPED ¢ KRUSH COVERED 
DRAWINGS AFTER ORR ,1943;ROGERS, 1929 
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EARLY CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


TYPE SITE: stTo-6e 

DATING RADIOCARBON €.440 - 4052 +160 
PEOPLE: 

VILLAGES: on oR NEAR STREAM BANKS 


HOUSES. UNKNOWN 
(OROWINGS AFTER HEIZER, 1949) 


| 4 


METOTES ¢ MANO MORTGRS 


GRINDING TOOLS 


PROJECTILE POINTS 2/ wor size 


BURIALS 
\ 
¥ 
CHARMSTONES /( L 
7 
3 z | 
SHELL QUARTZ CLAY OBJECTS 
ORNAMENTS SPECIAL OBJECTS 


Fic. 3. Traits characteristic of early Central California culture. 
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LATE CENTRAL CALIFORNIA |, « | 
PHSSE I | Q 
TYPE SITE COLUS4,COSUMNES, ALAMEDA,MARIN PROVINCES 
DATING : 1000-1860 AD 
PEOPLE. menium To RouND-HEADS 
VILLAGES: ONCOAST ¢ INTERIOR STREAMS 
HOUSES CIRCULAR SEMFSUBTERRANEAN BRUSH HOUSES 
(ORAWINGS AFTER BEAROSLEY, 1948 ¢ 1954) 
é 
| 2/3 NAT. SIZE 
€) & 
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fF 
—— i 
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I 4. Traits cl terist f late Central California culture (Phase II) 
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Stone Cultures” by Wallace (1955). These are 
most clearly seen along the coastal strip; the 
inland cultures of the desert appear to be some- 
what different, but this may be a function of 
comparing midden with surface 
There is a considerable overlap of artifact types 
between desert and coastal cultures, although 
The 
commonest specimens throughout the area are 
metates, often containing a very deep groove, 
crude percussion-flaked and 
Points of several varieties occur, but 


sites sites. 


some specific differences are also seen. 


and choppers 
scrapers. 
they are numerically rare in comparison to the 
crude material. Topanga yielded 31 points and 
over 1500 percussion tools (Treganza and Mal- 
amud 1950); the Zuma Creek site yielded ten 
points (of which two are likely recent 
and 400 percussion-flaked 
scrapers and choppers (Peck 1955). Similarities 
between these cultures and the early phases of 


most 


intrusions) over 


Cochise have often been noted, and it is true 
that the same kinds of artifacts occur in both 
cultures. However, proportions of representa- 
tive types are different; some of the California 
cultures seem to place more emphasis on tools 
of a “palaeolithic” appearance. When adequate 
dating evidence is available, it may be shown 
that the Cuchise culture represents an intrusion 
from the west, displacing or replacing the mam- 
moth hunters of sites like Naco and Lehner. 
However, this conclusion is speculative; present 
information suggests it as a possibility, but it 
cannot be verified. 

Surface excavation of 
sites like Topanga can yield a sizeable aggrega- 


collection or casual 


; 


n of crude core tools without turning up 


either grinding implements or projectile points. 
This 


an 


is particularly true for the early remains 

Diego and Baja California, 
seem to have experienced a remarkable 
cultural lag even within the generally isolated 
Californian region. 


County 
which 


For this reason, workers in 
the west are apt to that they have 
und complexes of extreme simplicity, and ref- 


believ e 


erences to such complexes have appeared un- 
der names such as “early lithic,” “palaeolithic,” 
point” or “non-projectile 
I have tried to verify the reality of such 
omplexes by careful search of the literature, 
and have concluded that all claims of this na- 


and “pre-projectile 
point.” 


ture are likely to be due to inadequate sampling 
© sampling of a workshop or quarry rather 
ian a habitation area. The Texas Street mate- 
rial is a special case. In my opinion the claimed 
artifacts are actually broken rocks of natural 
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origin. If these are indeed accepted as artifacts, 
then we must conclude that there is a pre-pro- 
jectile point culture on the west coast. I think 
it possible that a culture of “palaeolithic” ap- 
pearance may yet be demonstrated for the west 
coast, particularly in Baja California and other 
marginal but at the present time the 
evidence for such a culture is inconclusive and 


areas, 


highly vulnerable to the criticisms suggested 
above. It must be emphasized that all of the 
Californian complexes which include a con- 
trolled and reasonably large sample of artifacts 
have both grinding tools and projectile points. 

The Central California cultures of the early 
period show some similarities to those of south- 
ern California, but in general the Central Cali- 
fornia remains show a more advanced technol- 
ogy in that more attention is paid to finished 
and_ aesthetic There is 
hence a much smaller relative number of core 
tools. 


objects elaboration. 
Milling stones are also relatively scarce, 
only three being reported for Early Central 
California (Heizer 1949: 20). 

The Karlo site in Lassen County is of particu- 


ar interest because it shows artifact similarities 
to the Great Basin on the one hand and to 
So far 


as the general cultural development goes, the 


Early Central California on the other. 


site reveals a pattern not dissimilar from the 
other early cultures just discussed. 

All these complexes are most similar to the 
cultures called Archaic in the east, and they 
also occupy the same approximate time period 
— from about the time of Christ to 3000 B.c. 
The Californian cultures do not represent big 
game hunters of the Folsom type. Rather, the 
Californians seem to have exploited a consider- 
able range of resources from the earliest time, 
including not only the available animals, large 
and small, but also plant products. There was 
regional variation in the food resources avail- 
able, and also in the relative emphasis given to 
plant In at least 
some of the California cultures, plant foods 


as opposed to animal foods. 


were probably as important as or more important 
than game. There is evidence for a fair amount 
of foraging or general collecting and hunting in 
the variety of animal species present in some 
sites and in the use of mussels, rodents, small 
birds, and similar resources. 

The early Californian cultures show a num- 


ber of differences from the Archaic cultures of 
the east, in both their general appearance and 
in the specific kinds of artifacts found. Among 
the artifacts found in one or another of the 
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eastern Archaic cultures, the following do not 
occur in California: 

Bannerstones. The winged forms are entirely 
absent. “‘Boatstones” 
thrower weights do occur in California, but 
only a few have been found (Heizer and El- 

1052. 7 
sasser 1953: 26). Boatstones are not found in 


presumed to be spear- 


any of the cultures so far discussed here. 

Axes and adzes. There are a few grooved 
axes from the Sierras, possibly native to Cali- 
fornia, but in general Californians used percus- 
sion-flaked choppers instead of celts or axes. 
Most of the functional stone tools in California 
we made of chipped rather than of ground 
stone; an exception is the grinding stone, but 
this is often shaped by use rather than design. 

Pottery. Pottery does not occur at all in most 
f California, and its introduction is very late 
(after a.p. 1000) in the southern and eastern 
areas where it is found. 

On the other hand, some specific similarities 
between the eastern Archaic and the early cul- 
tures of California — particularly Early and 
Middle Central California — have been noted 
(Beardsley 1948: 22-5). One of the most strik- 
ing of these is the common occurrence of 
plummets or charmstones, an artifact form 
which is very rare or absent in much of North 
America. Compare examples from Early Cen- 
tral California illustrated by Heizer (1949), 
with eastern specimens in Griffin 1952b, Figs. 
13 d; 96 o; 138 c; 181 b, d; 184 d. The cultures 
epresented in the East include Frontenac, Bau- 
mer, Deptford, Weeden Island, St. Johns I, and 

us Archaic cultures in the Southeast. No 
intensive comparison can be made here, but it 
s noted that this artifact form is generally asso- 
iated with the older and simpler complexes. 
Charmstones or plummets may well be a diag- 
The Cali- 


nia examples are more abundant, more di- 


nostic of an Archaic culture stage 


rsified, and in general better made than their 
st counterparts, and specific typological 
rity is not demonstrated. Charmstones 
ntinued in use in California until the historic 
period and there is evidence for their use as 
hunting fetishes and good luck charms. An- 


ther artifact of common occurrence is the 
bake 1 clay object believ ed to be used for cook- 
ing in baskets by stone boiling, found in Central 
California, Poverty Point, and Tchefuncte. 
Such congruence may well be due to similar 
responses to similar environmental conditions, 
that is, lack of stone. A number of general 
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artifacts are also shared by east and west on 
this time level, including such things as bone 
fish spears, stemmed points, simple shell orna- 
ments, and bone whistles. 

In spite of east-west similarities, it is not pos- 
sible to show any direct historical connection 
between the cultures on both sides of the con- 
tinent. If a detailed trait list of comparisons 
is compiled, no two cultures appear to share a 
significant number of features. Rather, the 
western culture will share one element with 
one eastern culture and another with an en- 
tirely different culture, often widely separated 
in time and space from the first. Such a scat- 
tering of similarities can be most readily ex- 
plained as due to sharing of a common cultural 
stage — all were hunters and gatherers with a 
relatively simple technology. 

To summarize this discussion, the following 
points may be made. 

1. The similarities between eastern and west- 
ern cultures lend support to the idea of a conti- 
nent-wide distribution of Archaic hunters and 
gatherers between about 2000 and 5000 B.c. 

2. The differences between eastern and west- 
ern cultures of this period emphasize a diversity 
of origins. The oldest of the Californian com- 
plexes show evidence of having already at- 
tained adaptation to particular environmental 
conditions on the west coast. The Californian 
complexes are therefore already specialized, 
environmentally speaking, even though their 
technology can be called “generalized Archaic.” 
This point is discussed in more detail in the fol- 
lowing section. The suggestion is that the west- 
ern complexes developed in place out of an 
older and simpler cultural stratum. 


THE ARCHAIC AS A CULTURAL STAGI 


California provides one of the best regions 
for definition of an Archaic stage, since most 
of the Californian tribes were living examples 
of an Archaic stage of culture at the time of 
European discovery. Because of California’s 
marginal position, isolated by deserts and the 
Sierra Nevada, the inhabitants of the state had 
limited contact with outsiders, and their cul- 
tures reveal a slowness in technological change 
which is often mentioned as one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the region. 

Except for groups along the Colorado River, 


all of the California Indians were hunters and 
gatherers until the time of European and Amer- 
ican settlement. They had no agriculture, no 
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domesticated animals except the dog — and not 
even dogs for some groups—and no pottery 
save for some southern groups who got pottery 
very late from eastern contacts. 

n addition to these general appearances of 
iplicity, several specific cultural elements can 
be shown to have persisted through very long 
periods of time. In Southern California, the 
milling stone as a grinding implement served as 

basic tool from the earliest defined cultures 
to the historic period—a poorly dated sequence 
but one which certainly spanned several thou- 
sand years. Despite minor changes in form, 
as distinctive as the Southwestern 
trou metate developed in California, and 
many individual specimens out of context could 


closer than “somewhere be- 


Many 


t be dated any 


tween 5000 s.c. and a.p. 1800.’ f the 


simpler shell ornaments have similar time 
span. Some objects of a ritual fetish nature 
likew yntinue throughout, including not 
yn] u natural items as quartz crystals, but 
ilso tl harmstones or plummets characteristic 


California. For charmstones there 


minor. stylist riat ut ti 
Dj I abundant from |! Ss dated at 
n t 40 ears ago down to and includ 
ng t istoric present. Th ral similarit 
throu t s clearly indicat by Beardsle 
(1948, I ), whose chart of artifact types is 
I known to span several milleni 
Su a continuity of California ultures 
. some confusion in applying “Archaic” 
Sa iad If we identify the Central California 
ultur f 4000 years ago as Archaic, we are 
surpris to find that essentially the same cul- 
ture was functioning 200 years ago as well. 
I is t to say that cultures at both ends of 
t sca ir identical, for archaeologists 
lefine cultural hx larked b 
changes in artifact style, the introduction of 
ents, and the disappearan¢ f some 
Yet the basic and significant features 
tl ultures — their subsistence patterns, so- 
ration, and religion, insofar as these 
na nferred from the archaeolog record 
markably stable throughout not cen- 
tur but millenia. This situation has been 
somewnat vexing t the archae Ogist seeking 
rkers of cultural and chronological dif- 
ference in California, but for purposes of the 
pres study it is more of a help than a hin- 
ira This is because we can utilize ethno- 


mation as a check, with some con- 
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reflects the conditions of the 
goes without saying that the recent 
California Indians did not have a culture iden- 


fidence that it 
past. It 


tical to that of several thousand years before: 
still, these tribes come closer than any others t 
showing us what the Archaic cultural stage 
looks like “in the flesh.” A judicious us 

ethnographic information to check and supple. 
therefore 
afford a more lifelike picture of Archaic peoples 
than can be 
Archak 


developments a long time ago 


ment the archaeological record may 


where 


derived 


lac ed by 


culture stage was 
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basing their description 
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putec but the similarit tifacts fr t 
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1951b; Gonsalves 1955) Regardless t 


dates, the artifacts reflect an Al 
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Lithic in the Willey-Phillips scheme include 
Farmington, San Dieguito I, and Playa. Possibly 
the Lake Mohave site and the earlier manifesta- 
tions of the La Jolla culture in San Diego 
County belong in this category as well. All of 
these give some indications of being not only 
typologically crude but also close to the base- 
ment cultures of their local regions. However, 
much additional information is necessary before 
such a classification of these cultures can be 
made. Many questions, both chronological and 
cultural, remain to be worked out in detail. 
If the presence of grinding tools marks the sepa- 
ration of the Archaic from the Early Lithic, 
t may prove to be necessary to classify all of 
the named cultures except Farmington as Ar- 
haic; relatively small artifact samples prevent 
final 
The general marginal conservatism of Cali- 


judgment on this question. 


fornian cultures has already been mentioned. 
Within the state there are some regions which 
re marginal even to Californian cultures, where 
utside contacts were almost nil. Southern San 
Diego County and the adjacent peninsula of 
Baja California are good examples. Here, typo- 
gical crudity is of virtually no 
lating. The region appears to have maintained 
very simple cultural patterns until the proto- 
iistoric period, and sites known to be relatively 
ate yield an artifact complex of “Lower Palaeo- 


significance in 


ithic’” appearance, containing the coarsest of 
percussion-flaked implements. 
this sort no doubt have very great antiquity, 


Some sites of 
but the extreme marginal survival of crude arti- 
fact types makes this region one of the most 
lificult to divide into chronological units. 


Absence of Post-Archaic in California 


So far as post-Archaic developments are con- 
erned, except for the few ( olorado Riv er 
tribes, none of the Californian cultures acquired 
agriculture. Hence for practical purposes there 
is no post-Archaic stage for California. 

It is most important to note that the Archaic 
stage is not necessarily inferior in its subsistence 
techniques to simple agricultural communities. 
Where the environment is favorable, as it was 
in all of California except the desert regions, 
the people may work out such an efficient eco- 
logical adaptation that they are actually better 


ff than 
The later Indians of 


developmental agricultural peoples. 
southern 


fornia, whose livelihood was based upon a mari- 


coastal Cali- 


time economy, maintained larger and more 
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prosperous communities than any of the agri- 
cultural groups of the Colorado River, and 
indeed than all of the Southwestern groups 
except those living in the most elaborate of the 
Southwestern sites. As has been suggested 
before (Jennings and others 1956: 108-10), the 
failure of the “Archaic” Californians to adopt 
agriculture was not due to their stupidity or to 
environmental deficiencies, but simply to the 
fact that they were relatively well off and saw 
no particular advantage to agriculture as a way 
of making a living. As clearly stated by Willey 
and Phillips (1955) in their suggestion of a 
“Preformative” stage, agriculture has no par- 
ticular advantages to offer hunting and gather- 
ing groups until farming techniques and storage 
facilities are well developed. Agriculture ap- 
pears superior only in retrospect; the individual 
who begins to grow crops certainly does not see 
himself as revolutionizing his culture, nor is he 
likely to perceive major improvements in his 
own living until quite a long time has elapsed. 
The fact that California supported the greatest 
density of aboriginal population in the United 
States without agriculture is of the greatest sig- 
nificance to this discussion. 


Economic Features of the California Archaic 


Although the basic economy of the Califor- 
nian cultures was hunting and gathering, within 
this broad category the region supported a con- 
siderable diversity of economic techniques. The 
remarkable geographic variability of California, 
with elevations from 200 feet below sea level 
to 14,000 above, rainfall from less than 2 inches 
to well over 100 inches annually, and the tre- 
mendous diversity of plant and animal re- 
sources, provided the Californian peoples with 
a variety of ecological niches. From the earliest 
known Archaic cultures, the Californians were 
already rather closely adapted to the kind of 
hunting and gathering necessary for existence in 
one of the specialized ecological regions within 
Recent attention to the analysis of 
midden components on the west coast has pro- 
vided us with some details of the different 
hunting and gathering emphasis in different 
The following broad categories may be 


the state. 


areas. 
recognized. 

1. Primary dependence upon plant seeds and 
small game. The perishable nature of foods 
utilized makes this one of the most difficult of 
environmental adaptations to define archaeo- 
logically. However, living desert Indians of 


the | 
cent | 
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California, in particular the Cahuilla, provide 
a good picture of such environmental use. Ar- 
chaeologically, all of the Cochise-like remains 
reflect the economy. 
The Oak Grove and Topanga cultures are Cali- 


probably seed-gathering 
fornian representatives of this group, as are all 
of the recent desert cultures, historic and pre- 
historic. 


An economy based upon acorns, fish, birds, 


und larger game animals such as deer and elk. 
[his is typical of the central valleys and most 
f the mountainous areas of the state. 


3. A maritime economy based upon resources 
f the Pacific Ocean. There is a wide divergence 


within this category. Some groups depended 


primarily upon shellfish, others upon hunting 


sea mammals, still others fish. Some 


Ipon 
specific examples follow. 

a) One small group (protohistoric) in north- 
had a diet c 


mposed of water- 


crabs, and clams, apparently in that order 
importance. 


b) Some northern Californian groups, many 


the Monterey coast groups, and the earlier 
southern California coastal peoples, appear to 
have subsisted primarily on shellfish which 
wert ollected from the rocks, particularly 


s and abalones. 


musse 


Several coastal cultures show a heavy 


dependence upon sea-mammal hunting for 
seals, sea lions, sea otters, and dolphins; shell- 
fish were probably mainly a supplement for 
these groups. 

d) Late southern California cultures de- 
pended heavily upon ocean fishing, including 
game fish like tuna, barracuda, and swordfish. 

Some important conclusions may be drawn 
fr this diversity. In the first place, it is ap- 
parent that Archaic economies are not general- 


special 


adapted to the resources of a small region whose 


ized, but may be highly ized — closely 


inhabitants have a thorough knowledge of their 


environment. On the positive side, such adapta- 


tion led to greater population, demonstrable 


archaeologically in the presence of midden sites 
of considerable depth and extent. On the other 
hand, we may this the 


see in specialization 


beginnings of cultural divergence and cultural 
leading to the many small tribes and 
the linguistic variability characterizing Califor- 
nia in the historic period. 


Both archaeological and ethnographic infor- 


mation show another important feature of the 
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close ecological adaptation, namely the pres- 
ence of some selection of part of the available 
resources. Although the people knew and used 
nearly all of the edible resources available t 
them, they frequently emphasized a portion of 
these resources as the major element of the diet 
and utilized other parts of the environment to a 
lesser extent. In some cases selection of re- 
sources was dictated by the technology (as 
among coastal peoples who utilized shellfish but 


lacked 


fish), but in some cases it appears that simple 


the boats and gear to acquire deepwater 
cultural choice played a part. A good example 
of this can be seen in modern Seri culture — 
the Seri are fishermen who have abundant shell- 
fish available. However, they consider shellfish 
an inferior food and eat shellfish only for variety 
and when other foods are in short supply. Such 
a choice is probably the explanation for certair 
Californian middens which show a great 


pre- 
dominance of particular foods and a near ab- 
sence of other resources which must have beet 
present in about the same amounts. 

The technology of the Archaic 
includes 


out 


Californians 
ground stone in a diversity of forms 
concentrated in two main categories: grind- 
ing implements — mortars, pestles, manos, me- 
tates—and ornamental devices —charmstones, 
pipes, and so forth. There are some exceptions 
but most of the tools aside from grinding tools 


are made of chipped stone. Some sort of pro- 
jectile weapon, atlatl or bow and arrow, was 
have been or 


the 


universal, although it seems to 


limited importance to some of gathering 


economies. 
Some of the desert groups had pottery in lat 
but the art of 


times, pottery making was gen 


erally absent. Bowls of steatite and other stone 


were used to a limited extent, but the emphasis 
in container manufacture doubt on bas- 
ketry. 
ror 

far ated have 
of basketry 


ethnographic importance 


Was no 


Only scattered finds attest this statement 


] 


the prehistoric period, but all dry caves s 


excay yielded a relative abundance 


and it may be assumed that the 


of this craft extended 
back into the distant past. 


Bone working was abundant in many, al- 


though not all, of the Archaic cultures. Bone 


objects of wide distribution include fish gorges 
pointed awls and awl-like instruments in ‘ 
variety of forms, whistles, fishspears, and 


The 


working, but virtually no examples of wooden 


wedges. latter afford evidence of wood- 


objects have been found. 
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Marine shells were widely used for orna- 
ments and occur in sites throughout California. 
A favorite shell was the iridescent Haliotis 
(abalone) of several species, although most 
ther available shells were used by one or 
another of the Californian groups. 

Californian technology shows few devices of 
any degree of technological complexity; nearly 
all of the objects found are simple and basic 
tools known widely in other areas of the world. 
However, although the technology was simple 
it would not be correct to call it crude, except 
for some southern California complexes like 
La Jolla. Nearly all objects are finished pieces 
executed with control and precision; careless or 
haphazard workmanship is the exception rather 
than the rule. 


Social Features of the California Archaic 

The following social features may be inferred. 

1. The largest political unit was no doubt the 
village, ranging in size from a few to several 
hundred persons. Larger aggregations may have 
occasionally come under the authority of a 
ruler, but to judge from the customs of the 
recent California tribes, such larger political 
units were no doubt rare and of short duration. 

2. There was a definite stratification of society, 
but this was primarily a recognition of the 
superiority of individuals rather than classes. 
A few individuals in each village were sorted 
ut for special treatment in mortuary rites; 
these people usually have burial offerings in 
greater quantity and sometimes more fancy 
quality than the bulk of the people. Yet the 
social distance between high and low was not 
great and probably rested upon personal quali- 
ties rather than inherited status. Social dis- 
tinctions apparently were not made on the basis 
of sex, for the special individuals may be of 
either sex in nearly all archaeological com- 
plexes. Age may have been a primary factor 
for segregating the upper groups, as among 
many living peoples, but archaeological evi- 
dence in this matter is very limited due to lack 
of skeletal studies. 

3. Warfare on a small scale was prevalent, 
mostly by ambush. Trophy heads were taken 
by some groups. Organized and persistent war- 
fare is not revealed in the archaeology of Cali- 
fornia, however; few sites look as if they had 
been selected with an eye to defensive possibili- 
ties, and there are no indications of palisades 
or other constructed defenses. 
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4. Trade over long distances was common. 
Much of this was hand-to-hand trade with 
articles being passed from group to group. How- 
ever, ethnographically there are records of trad- 
ing trips of 300 to 400 miles, and we cannot 
overlook the possibility that such trips were 
made in the prehistoric period as well. 


Religious Features of the California Archaic 


Religion is always one of the most difficult 
aspects of culture to interpret from archaeo- 
logical evidence, but a few general statements 
can be made. The most obvious feature of the 
archaeological finds which attests to religious 
beliefs lies in the mortuary practices, which 
are everywhere formalized to a more or less 
standard pattern. There are some indications 
of a simple “cult of the dead” in the presence 
of mourning sites in southern California and 
the occurrence of fairly elaborate burial offer- 
ings in some complexes. 

Several objects which had a fetish or shaman- 
istic significance among the living Californian 
tribes occur widely in the archaeological re- 
mains from very early periods. These include 
charmstones, quartz crystals, and pipes or suck- 
ing tubes, all of which are standard shaman’s 
equipment in many historic Californian groups. 
Such objects were used by living Indians in 
curing, sorcery, and control of nature. Their 
significance in the prehistoric period is very 
likely the same. 

There is no clearly defined mortuary treat- 
ment which enables us to recognize the tomb 
of a priest or shaman. It is likely that such 
individuals were part-time specialists — individ- 
uals with recognized supernatural powers. Like 
political heads, who may well have been the 
same individuals in many cases, shamans were 
probably recognized on the basis of personal 
qualities rather than membership in a particu- 
lar social group. 


Cultural Elaboration Through Time 


Although an Archaic technology persisted 
throughout aboriginal California until historic 
times, it would be incorrect to assume that the 
relative constancy of artifacts represents no cul- 
tural change. California prehistory shows a con- 
tinuous search for more efficient adaptation to 
the environment, and the later cultures may be 
quite different from the early ones in the efh- 
ciency of their subsistence techniques. The dif- 


ference between California and most other parts 


| 
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of North America is that the Californians 
devoted their interests to improving their lot 
while maintaining cultures that belong in the 
Archaic pattern rather than by substituting 


That 


is shown by a population that increased through 


agricultural techniques. they succeeded 


time, and by greater numbers and more kinds 


of artifacts. In addition, there is an increased 


elaboration of artifacts, with more attention 


being paid to artistic embellishment and the 
production of ornaments and other nonfunc- 
Compare Topanga (Fig. 24) and 


Part of the 


obdjyects. 


tiona 
Canalifo (Fig. 25) for example. 
apparent increase in artifact types through time 
is the result of 


differential 
in older sites like Topanga or even 


preservation of 


rbjects 
Lake, soil conditions destroy bone and 


Still, there can be little question 


Borax 
she ybjects. 
that more and fancier objects were made in 
the later periods. 

An ther 
economy is seen in the shift in reliance 


The early 


southern California were essentially 


“Archaic” 
from 


reflection of improved 


to another. cultures of 
land- 
basing their living upon seeds and 
When they did use the resource 
. they collected the obvious and easy- 
to-get shellfish such as mussels and abalones. 
Through 


resources, the 


time there appears a shift to marine 


culmination being the fishing 


of the Canalifo. Such a change per- 


mitted greatly increased population, centers of 


population housing over 1000 people, and 


greatly increased leisure time for the production 
f art objects and ceremonial paraphernalia. 
In terms of population increase, the southern 


Californians developed as fast and as far as the 


Southwestern agriculturalists. Other segments 
of the Californian population did not experl- 
ence as great an increase, probably largely be- 
cause their local environments did not permit 
as greatly enriched exploitation. However, the 
general picture is one of experimentation and 
cultural change with recent cultures somewhat 
better adapted to the environment. 
Understanding of Californian culture history 
can perhaps be clarified by reference to the 
models for culture change defined by one of the 
In terms of the 
models (Haury and others 1956: 43-4) Califor- 
Direct 


sistence of basic tool types. However, the Cali- 


1955 seminars in archaeology. 


nia represents a Tradition in its per- 
fornian use of subsistence resources represents 


an Elaborating Tradition of ornaments, art, and 
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other leisure-time activities. All of this is taking 
place within the framework of an Archaic cul- 


tural stage. Hence, although it may be useful 
to retain the concept of an Archaic stage for 
some purposes, many complex factors remain t 
be isolated and defined. 
It is that 
the changes within California must be on an 


unfortunate current appraisa 


impressionistic basis. Detailed definition of the 
ecological shifts may provide a basis for a more 
Archaic cul- 
tures in general. The road to clear understand- 
ing of the ¢ 


discriminating understanding of 
1 

2'ifornian cultures now lies in such 
studies as settlement patterns and quantitative 
The 


Heizer 


midden analysis. approach 


(1956) and 


quantitative 
Cook 
demonstrated by them in several recent papers 


will ultimately 


outlined by and 


permit recognition of detailed 


changes in ecological adjustment, along with 


correlated population shifts 


FORMATIVE 
FORMATIVE 


COMPLEXITY 
ARCHAIC 


ARCHAIC 


Alternative views of developmental stages 


Fic Alternative views of developmer tal st 


ME 


: 
| 
| 


es 


ADDENDUM 


Since the preceding discussion was written, 
a number of significant contributions to Cali- 
fornia archaeology have appeared. It is not fea- 
le to include discussion of all of them, but 
two are important in bringing this paper up to 
late. 

The first is the book by George Carter (1957) 
n which there is a great mass of material deal- 
ng with the presumed very ancient California 
ultures mentioned briefly in this report. It is 
beyond the scope of the present paper to con- 
sider in detail the various lines of evidence 
itilized by Carter, 


ology, and climatology as well as archaeology. 


including soil formation, 


However, speaking of the archaeological discus- 
sion only, I still feel that the archaeological evi- 
lence is entirely inadequate to support the 
Most of the 


presented as evidence seem to me 


xistence of “Pleistocene man.” 
“artifacts” 


naturally-fractured rocks; the acceptable 


rtifacts are all types known to occur in rela- 
ly recent times and their archaeological con- 
text is not unquestionable. There is consider- 


published archaeological evidence not in 


greement with Carter’s interpretation which 

s not considered in his book. 
So far as the theoretical part of the discussion 
this paper is concerned, there should be con- 
{ an important recent paper by Heizer 


1 
58 


He presents the point of view that the 
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more elaborate California complexes may be 
considered “Preformative” or “Formative” in 
the Willey-Phillips classification, and that they 
should not all be considered “Archaic” as is 
done here. Heizer raises a significant question 
here which highlights the inevitable difficulty 
of defining developmental Whether 
one calls the California cultures Archaic or 
Formative depends on whether the classification 
rests fundamentally on technological stage or 


” 
Stages. 


whether more emphasis is placed on social fea- 
tures, population density, and nonmaterial 
elaboration of the culture. In this paper I have 
chosen the although the 


broader view presented by Heizer may well be 


former emphasis, 
more meaningful for interpreting cultural de- 
velopment. Both Heizer and I have arrived at 
the same essential conclusion, however: namely, 
that hunting-gathering cultures in a favored en- 
vironment may reach equal or greater com- 
some communities. 
Heizer has expressed this conclusion by classify- 


plexity than agricultural 
ing some California cultures in the more com- 
plex “Formative” stage; I have done it by point- 
ing to the diversity of cultures possible in an 


“Arc haic 


view can be represented as in Figure 7. 


technology. The different points of 
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PLEISTOCENE MAN AT SAN DIEGO: the Pleistocene apparently has been relatively minor. 
g A REPLY Such an admission does not fit the reviewers’ conclusion 


that the book contributes little to the terrace problem at 
I 


} M r and Johnson’s review of Pleistocene Man at San Dieg 
seriously misrepresents the work in question My reviewers state that my hypothesis that the ocean 
the principal contention of the book that man _ pagin: leepened during the Pleistocene is no more reas- 
the San Diego area in the last interglacial, and nable than several other alternatives, omitting the fact 
ge of the last interglacial is 100,000 years ago that I mentioned other alternatives, Since it was pre- 
ing on this, a most incomplete view is given of nted as an hypothesis, has been advanced by others, 
logical section of the book nd w tated to be part of the unsolved problem of the 
I princiy irchaeological theses of the book are vorldwide phenomena of cyclic rise and fall of sea level 
S Lower Paleolith ore tos ilture level it I i way that older terraces are higher, it is difficult 
th h tur Ider than the paleo-Indiar ee why this incidental point merits this attention. 
t te least through th ntire Wis The same pplies to the criti ism of Figure 2. 
1 possibly extends to the openit f the last Adn ily the soils chapter is difficult because of the 
That this was the major archaeological prot | 1inology and the detail of the discussion. That 
ea was explicitly stated on pages 182-3 and the ir 1 clay horizons of well known soils should be 
nsidered primar onstituents” of the deposits 
M A i eomorphology presents an ade -erlooks the fact that I stated in my book that I had 
mmat f what was attempted. There on the advantage of consultation in the field of a number 
ym for criticism of terrace work. While it is f men, including R. I Pendleton, one of the 
I k . e figures for Zeuner terrace vorld lir experts n laterite (iron accumulation 
f 
, me for m XCESSIVE tution Similar f the iggestion on clay, with reference 
Further, not true that terrace height is the to Kell nd to Nikiforoff. Nikiforoff had suggested that 
The section th PI fh ere geological deposits — a layer 
ide with dat n | 1. The profiles are now much 
| n ' n Af 1 elsewl tend | iw n even show that they have 
I nm levelopm marked milar bed witl n within the past 3000 to 5006 
parts of the world with similar Tt ler presented in the book and Ni 
k 1 I sed page 15 
| I mplaint about lack of figures and maps and The tatement Carter apparently assumes that the 
[here are almost |] figures in the book. My relationship between rainfall and depth of leaching of 
field map could not be published. Maps are iun rbonate in the Great Plains (Jenny and Leon- 
end pieces. The iles, and all figures rd 1934) applies also to Southern California,” (emphasis 
plotte I There are limits t mine) misrepresents n vork I discussed limitations of 
t impress given b h transfer f knowledge on pages 164-6, specifically 
know that all the luvial material over { ssing the role of climate and textural type. This is 
st The evidence I t t 
i learly stated th me of tl pr t found the discussion 
ece f mple pp. 21, 2 M ‘ f pre s work is char 
ttempted hat th mplet. I stated (p. 183 
fault warp he Sa ) p. 366) that my comparing the San Diego 
that this is not in agreement wit! mater vith the work of archaeologists working else- 
put forth by earlier worker I made 1 where in ( fort had in a previous instance evoked 
laim. Evidence was presented for minor 1 hysterical reaction and name calling. Therefore, the 
t the Pleist ene, and for major f ilting sepa review f material in this ise W ild be limited to the 
ver Pleistocene terrace from the higher San Dies rea All work n the San Diego area was 
erraces, That there was a break reviewed. To omit the stated limitation when accusing 
| between these higher and the lower terraces me of on ns is either careless or dishonest 
Evidence was presented that certainly To Johnson, who reviewed the archaeology section, 
m f ted there is little of interest except the Texas Street site. 
wers of cut This distorts the book. Even here, evidence from other 
iated witl the eu tes that bears on Texas Street is ignored: for example, 
sed by me former skeletal material in 2 ot beach at La Jolla, and 
} rk have assumed the area to have been extremely metates in a 25-foot beach at Crown Point. Johnson 
gically during the Pleistocene, but the evi- found the archaeological site descriptions “an almost 
presented shows that this is not true—a random mixture of unconnected sentences dealing with 


liller apparently accepts: “Faulting during bservations on weathering, soil profiles, terrace loca- 
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again there are exceptions in both genera where 


meet at a common point 


vith the maxillaries and if the nasals are weathered away 

i tr . r st rp log st, W th ind mple tel miussit this key is of little value The 
I 1 a librar hand, misidenti- skulls of bi nd Bo urus are not difficult to distin- 

f bev kulls ( P il Ils not m h wi n from a lateral view, due to the decided 

r How haeol entifyil ’ forn t the frontal eminence in the latter. When 


tin s th his s n the Brahman is compared with that of 
ble ke tion he b Bos taurus, the outline more nearly ap- 
ere B nar le t hes tl f the bison (Fig. 1 b, d). The supraorbital 
nd f i S rar which are located in a deep supraorbital groove 
i I tive Ww the | » and the Brahman are not as noticeably re 
How h Brahr 1 S buried tl ecimens Bos taurus examined 
the l ot nce If tl t skull preserved identification is simpli 
I ke Bisor f eral f the dorsal surface of the 
pt f th he nm early approaches an equilateral 
Sk hict t the le whe this same area longer and narrower 
lar f f | fa durit ral nd her members of the genus Bo 
lark tht lea I r the ral form of an isosceles triangle (Fig. 1 
r nm é Th ipital re n, viewed dorsally, exhibits 
tl lished raight between the horn cores 
vi he bisor he Brak S mpared with an outwardly curved 
I mon f bulld nm bison (Fig 1 ). The horn cores alone 
witt feet 1 tl Brahman are nearl lentical it 
leptl ilpt I rourness, whereas the 
n f the Brak I ther spe f domest ws tend to be 
parat mf 1 with those of the bisor 
| T hman horn res par 
t hn wl that portion of the brain 
i 
f thar hit he | ‘ preserved. The orbits of 
ter degree than those 
nd tl Brahmar 1 other domestic ows. The 
I mp f the thoraci 
i n tel b we I sed to determine if 
R 48- Gl 5 } L re B R 265) These 
( h he B he elongated spine 
ble f humr 1 ar herefore lierle 
| I n Brahman 
f } T f } nded only 
| H J I 1 that m 
h lertaker n the dentitior 
k f se tw milar form 
f 
Brak k } M. 
| } Br } R arch 
} th 
H 
Ma dur 
} } ane 
| ke Brow 
é k fror 1948- 69). } S OLses 
er Glass’ ke I jeological Surve 
ft f naxil es with the nasals Tallahassee, Fla 
' f distinguish Bos from Bison September, 1957 
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g history, and it should prove in the future — as Upper Great Lakes area, is equal to Sy 
jone in the past —a most readable and inform nd Southwest. I agree with this conclusion 
p +} for intr luctorv courses nthr ] 
* point of view of American readers it is perhaps Georce I. Quimsy 
: * ppointing that the rich and varied tool-making Chicago Natural History Museum 
f the New World have been dealt witl Chicago, III 
Sun ( nd Human Hand The Southeastern In- 
liar nd Indust Edited by Emma Lita Funpba- 
K AND Mary DoucGiass ForEMAN. Emma Lila Fun- 
burk. | her, Luverne (Alabama), 1957. 232 pp., 
wept 1 publicatior n anthropol 
: TI tors, nonprofessionals in the field of anthro- 
Oxar I I sembled material that gives an impressive 
Harvard Ur rsit I rd 1 tn prenistor nd nistori Indian cul- 
| Cambridge, Mas ones f ¢} Southeastern United States. Illustrations 
t | some 17 ndividual specimens are repro- 
i 1, pl lrawings of art motifs, manufacturing tech- 
ne se nd th Paleo-Indiar nd Indian lif bserved in lonial times 
CALCIISIVE qu | 
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rel D ( TAYLOF Appendices by Noel 
‘ ent mparativ tion. In ! M nd W. H. Burt. University of Utah Anthropo- 
i f ns | reiterate n important Papers, No. 29 184 pp., 57 figs., 15 tables 
onde mem that the antiquit f the $26 
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Pos ked off from such a hypothesis in his Handbook sum- ounts. He does not feel that Bird gives sufficient credit 
thout offerin satisfactory explanation for the to Tiahuanaco influences or that (in the Handbook sum- 
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pt m n Vol. 5 of the Handbook) and Steward (“South painted pottery phases at Arica. Notwithstanding these 
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HANDBOOK OF MIDDLE AMERICAN INDIANS 


Gordon R. Willey, chairman of a National Research Council committee seeking 

means of publishing a Handbook of Middle American Indians, announces that the 
National Science Foundation has made a substantial grant to begin the gathering and 

liting of the materials. The grant will be administered by Tulane University; the 
Handbook’s general editor will be Robert Wauchope. Tulane has appointed an Edi- 

| torial Advisory Panel whose members will be editors of individual volumes in the 
| Handbook series. They are Gordon R. Willey and Gordon Ekholm (archaeology), 
Evon Z. Vogt and Manning Nash (ethnology and social anthropology), Howard F. 

Cline (ethnohistory), T. Dale Stewart (physical anthropology), Norman McQuown 
linguistics), and Robert C. West (geography). The panel has already begun work 
mn the outline and possible contributors to the Handbook, and the volume editors 
will soon begin to solicit articles. 
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I lated; the late prehi tori Site mn the terrace ned to examine these archae ovgica 
nd ar irly historic manifestation. This work, coupled f Birket-Smith’s Caril Eskim 
with Irving’s previous research in the area, promises a analysis ma levelop some ter I 
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Sourtl t, but the ceramic sites indicate Kayenta affili ave on the Orme Ranch which may contain Apache 

} ations at a late Pueblo II or early Pueblo III time period. mater 
s work on the Kaiparowits Plateau in of Northern Arizona 
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in 1ic site near Muskogee the largest sites in the Sierra de Tamaulipas. Known 

) 28, pp. 240-68) much locally as “Laguna de Moctezuma,” it is located on the 
site specimen is from a property of Rancho Acufia, owned by Clint Murchison 

ceramic context. The date sug- of Dallas who generously provided full facilities to aid 
nnings mav have been more re- the work. The site, representative of one major occupa- 
t all) Cadd rchaeologists tion phase within MacNeish’s Pueblito tradition, consists 

f over 14 ircular house platforms thickly scattered 

ool of the Universit f Okla- ver the top of a large mountain. The most interesting 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


1 


r American Archaeology will be held 
of | 


The 24th Annual Meeting of the Society f 
April 30, May 1 and 2 at Salt Lake City, 
nstitution. The formal sessions will 


Utah, with the University tah as host 


meet in the University of Utah Union Building; 


at the Utah Hotel. Special activ 


r accommodations 


t 
ties include a tour of the University of Utah Press, printer of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY 


meeting, a heid trip on the late 


Daniel J. 


and on the last day of the *leistocene and recent 


Jones of the University of 
tah Geology Department. 
Dee Ann Suhm, Chairman of the 


Send titles of papers to be presented at this meet- 


James H. Gunnerson is Program Chairman 
Local Arrangements Committee 


(100 to 200 words) abstracts before April 1, 


son, Department of Anthropology, 


ing and brief 1959, to: James H. Gunner- 
Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 


American Archaeology will be held 
Arcl ll be held 


University of 
The 25th Annual Meeting of the Society for 


in the spring of 1960 at New Haven, Connecticut, with Yale University the host 


institution. The Executive Committee hopes to be able to select the 


continue fo 


meeting place two years in advance. Members are advised that the attendance at 


the Salt Lake City meeting will strongly influence the 


rs 


Executive Committee in 


consideration of future meeting places in the far west. 
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ise at Camana, and Paul Tolstoy, continuing ing the Huaca Pan de Azucar in San Isidro, Lima, is con 
ey’s far north coast survey begun last year, is _ tinuing with the cooperation of the Direccién de Arque 
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MEMOIRS OF THE SOCIETY FOR AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


All numbers are bound and sold separately, except Numbers 6 and 7, which are bound together 
and sold as a unit for $2.50. 


1. Big Bead Mesa: An Archaeological S:udy of Navaho Acculturation, 1745-1812. By Dororuy Louise Keur. 
vi + 90 pages, 4 plates, 5 figures. 1941. $1.00. 

2. The Tchefuncte Culture, an Early Occupation of the Lower Mississippi Valley. By James A. Forp and GrorcE 
I. Qumwsy, Jr., with an Appendix on the Skeletal Remains by CHartes E. SNow. xii + 113 pages, 12 
plates, 23 figures, 3 folding tables. 1945. Out of print. 

3. The Prehistory of Northern North America as Seen from the Yukon. By Freperica pe Lacuna. x + 300 
pages, 30 plates, 33 figures. 1947. Out of print. 


4. A Reappraisal of Peruvian Archaeology. Assembled by Wenpett C. Bennetr. x + 128 pages, 72 figures, 
6 tables. 1948. $2.00. 


5. The George C. Davis Site, Cherokee County, Texas. By H. Perry Newett and Arex D. Kariecer, with an 
Appendix on the Corn by VoLNney Jones. xvi + 255 pages, 66 figures, 20 tables. 1949. $3.50. 
6. Archaeology of the Col umbia-Fraz er Region. By Marian W. Smiru. viii + 46 pages, 4 figures, 3 tables. 1950. 
Bound and sold with No. 7, $2.50. 
Cattle Point: A Stratified Site in the Southern Northwest Coast Region. 
25 figures, 13 tables. 1950. Bound and sold with No. 6, $2.50. 


8. Radiocarbon Dating. Assembled by Freperick JoHNsON. vi + 65 pages, 2 figures, 2 tables. 1951. $1.50. 


| 9. Asia and North America: Transpacific Contacts. Assembled by Marian W. Smiru. 
1953. $1.50. 


By ArpEN R. Kina. xii + 94 pages, 


vi + 97 pages, 27 figures. 


10. Mogollon Culture Prior to A.D. 1000. By Joe Ben Wueat. xiv + 242 pages, 3 folding tables. 1955. $2.00. 
ll. Seminars in Archaeology: 1955. Edited by Ropert Waucnopre. x + 158 pages, 6 figures, 5 tables. 1956. $2.00. 
| 12. Archaeological Evidence of Pre-Spanish Visits to the Galapagos Islands. By THor HeYEeRDAHL and ARNE 


SKJOLSVOLD. viii + 71 pages, 48 figures, 2 tables. 1956. $1.00 
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